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ABSTRACT 



This study reports data collected during a 
state-wide investigation into the current and future junior college 
needs of the people of Oklahoma. Factors investigated include curren"*" 
and future population, student enrollment, and economic patterns; 
manpower distribution and needs; existing and required educational 
services; financing; and existing interfaces among 2-year colleges 
themselves and with other state-wide institutions of higher 
education. The following conclusions and recommendations were 
typical. First, gearing the system more to the needs of the s^ate, 
making post-high school attendance opportunities available to all, 
and meeting the increasing need for semi-professional and technical 
training were recommended. To do this, it was conceded that the old 
notion of a school in one physically located camnus could be, under 
certain circumstances, replaced by a "teaching service area" — where 
course offerings were adaptable to the needs of the community and 
that required few permanent facilities. In addition, it was 
recommended that duplication in recruiting and program offerings 
should be reduced, as should current inequities in financing methods 
and present inefficiencies in coordination among the various 
institutions of higher education in the state. (JO) 
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FOREWORD 



During 1969, several special requests relating to junior college education were presented to 
the Oklahoma State Regents for Higher Education. There were applications for studies under 
provisions of Senate Bill No. 2 of tlie 1967 Oklahoma Legislature, to determine the feasibility of 
establishing community junior colleges in the cities of Ardmore, Henryetta, Woodward and the 
Capitol Hill area of Oklahoma City. Another request expressed in House Concurrent Resolution 
No. 1003 and subsequently in Senate Bill No. 104, was for the State Regents to study the feasibility 
of converting Altus Junior College, a municipal junior college, to a fully state-supported two-year 
institution. 

Also, the 1969 Oklahoma Legislature passed Senate Concurrent Resolution No. 36 which re- 
quested the State Regents to study the feasibility of converting El Reno Junior College, Poteau 
Community College, Sayre Junior College, Seminole Junior College and all other community and 
municipal junior colleges into state junior colleges. Finally the 1969 Legislature passed a resolu- 
tion creating a committee to study the functions and operations of Oklahoma Military Academy 
and the committee report was transmitted to the State Regents near the close of the legislative 
session. 

On April 22, 1969, the Oklahoma State Regents for Higher Education, responding to the several 
actions of the 1969 Oklahoma Legislature referred to above, and taking note of the general situa- 
tion in Oklahoma with regard to junior college development, authorized a comprehensive study 
of junior college needs within the state. Toward that end, the Chancellor was requested to prepare 
guidelines and a plan for the junior college study, utilizing the services of competent junior col- 
lege consultants from outside the state. This report, together with the companion study “The 
Role and Scope of Oklahoma Higher Education,” will comprise the building blocks out of which 
the State Regents will construct a statewide “master plan” for the development of Oklahoma 
higher education during the decade of the 1970’ s. 

Many individuals and groups were involved in the process culminating in this publication. 
The research staff spent hundreds of hours in the compilation and verification of data contained 
in the tables and illustrations, as well as in drafting the manuscript. The State Regents took time 
off from their busy schedules on several occasions to study and discuss the research material and 
to meet with consultants to draw rational implications for public policy development. Others in- 
volved at various stages of the study were legislators, the Governor, industrial leaders in Okla- 
homa, and higher education advisers from Oklahoma and outside the state. 

Special recognition and appreciation is extended to the co-directors of the study. Dr. S. V. 
Martorana, Vice-Chancellor for Two-Year Colleges, State University of New York System and 
Dr. James L. Wattenbarger, Director, Institute of Higher Education, University of Florida. 

E. T. Dunlap 
Chancellor 
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CHAPTER I 

BACKGROUND 
OF THE STUDY 

There is a growing realization that higher edu- 
cation must and will become a dynamic foLv*e for 
the over-all improvement of society. If we look 
upon youth as the promise of the future — if we 
believe that only the educated are free in a demo- 
cratic iwciety, if we are determined that our free 
society shall endure and in turn assist other peo- 
ples in their drive for freedom and economic de- 
velopment, then our system of higher education 
will have to be extended in a form and substance 
which will assure the realization of these ideals. 

There is evidence that appropriate changes are 
already under way. The growth of systems of state 
colleges; the rapidly increasing enrollments in 
higher education, both nationally and in Oklaho- 
ma; the diversification of offerings in universi- 
ties and colleges and the creation of community 
colleges and technical institutes in population cen- 
ters are all significant indications that higher edu- 
cation opportunities are being extended to an in- 
creasingly greater number of people. 

Yet the changes which are occuring in the eco- 
nomic and social patterns of our society, produced 
primarily by the development and application of 
technical knowledge during the last two decades, 
demand that opportunity for higher education be 
made available to an even greater number of citi- 
zens. These changes also require that educational 
leaders be constantly aware of their implication 
for adjustment of educational programs and 
methods to meet the needs of the clientele whom 
they serve. 

Social scientists now say that a young man pre- 
paring for the world of work must expect to be re- 
trained as many as three times during his years 
of gainful employment. This means that the best 
job prospects will be available to the person who 
has the opportunity for and who takes advantage 
of training and re-training programs commensu- 



rate with his needs and interests. It also means 
that if Oklahoma is to be successful in its current 
efforts to attract new industry to the state and to 
support the expansion and growth of existing in- 
dustry, it will need to give renewed attention to 
strengthening educational opportunities for its 
citizens. Particularly, it must broaden educational 
opportunities in vocational and technical fields in 
order to train the skilled manpower needed. 

In recognition of this need the 1969 Oklahoma 
Legislature enacted several measures designed 
to facilitate the development of junior colleges in 
Oklahoma. House Concurrent Resolution No. 1003, 
passed early in the session, called upon the Okla- 
homa State Regents for Higher Education to give 
study to methods of establishing a state junior col- 
lege in southwest Oklahoma, possibly using Altus 
Junior College as the nucleus around which a new 
state institution might be constructed. Later in the 
session. Senate Bill No. 104 urged the State Re- 
gents to hasten the completion of the study author- 
ized in House Concurrent Resolution 1003, and, 
upon a findi ^ of need and feasibility, authorized 
the Regents to establish a two-year junior college 
in Altus to serve Jackson, Tillman, Kiowa, Greer 
and Harmon counties and surrounding area, pro- 
vided that provision be made locally for a suitable 
site for the college. 

Another measure passed by the Legislature 
with importance for junior college development 
was Senate Concurrent Resolution No. 36, request- 
ing the Oklahoma State Regents for Higher Educa- 
tion to give study to methods of establishing state 
junior colleges at El Reno, Poteau, Sayre, Semi- 
nole, and at other places where community and 
municipal colleges currently exist, including the 
possible acquisition and conversion of the existing 
community junior colleges into state-supported 
institutions. 

Still another action of the 1969 Oklahoma Legis- 
lature with importance for junior college develop- 
ment in Oklahoma was the passing of House Bill 
No. 1156, which amended Senate Bill No. 2 of the 
1967 Oklahoma Legislature. Whereas Senate Bill 
No. 2 had provided that only the governing board 
or boards of one or more cities, counties, towns 
and/or school districts having territory in a pro- 
posed community junior college district could ap- 
ply to the State Regents for the establishment of 
a community junior college. House Bill No. 1158 
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amended that legislation to provide “ . . . that a 
community junior college may be established in 
a community consisting of a geographical area 
whose boundaries are not coextensive with those 
of one or more cities, counties, towns and/or school 
districts, if the population of such area IS not 
than seventy-five thousand (75,000) and the net 
assessed valuation in such area is not less than 
Seventy-five Million Dollars ($75,000,000.00) to be 
determined by the State Regents, and an applica- 
tion therefor is made by petition signed by not less 
than five percent (5% ) of the legal voters residing in 
such area.” 

The effect of House Bill No. 115G was to make it 
possible for the Capitol Hill ar«;a of Oklahoma 
City to make application for the establishment of 
a community junior college, wliif'h application 
is currently in process. Previously, three other 
community junior college districts had been pro- 
posed under Senate Bill No. 2, one in Woodward, 
another in Ardmore, and a third in the Henryetta 
area. Those latter applications are still pending. 

On April 22, 1969, the Oklahoma State Regents 
for Higher Education responding to the several 
actions of the 1969 Oklahoma Legislature cited 
above, and taking note of the general situation in 
Oklahoma with regard to junior college develop- 
ment, authorized a comprehensive study of junior 
college needs v/ithin the state. Toward that end, 
the Chancellor was directed to prepare guidelines 
and a plan for junior college development, utiliz- 
ing the services of competent junior college con- 
sultants from outside the state. 

Subsequent to their decision to initiate a com- 
prehensive study of junior college needs in Okla- 
homa, the State Regents were confronted with an 
additional problem, that of reviewing the func- 
tions and standards of admission at Oklahoma 
Military Academy, which functions and standards 
have increasingly been called into question in re- 
cent years. The* 1969 Legislature passed a resolu- 
tion creating a committee to study the functions 
and operations of the Oklahoma Military Acad- 
emy, and that committee devoted considerable 
study to the problem. A report of its findings was 
transmitted to the State Regents and to the insti- 
tutional governing board toward the close of the 
1969 session. Concurrently, a special State Re- 
gents’ subcommittee was also studying the prob- 
lem, and a report of that committee’s findings 



was presented to the full membership of the State 
Regents at their May 14, 1969, meeting. In adopt- 
ing its subcommittee’s report on May 14, the State 
Regents voted to devote further study to the func- 
tions and standards of admission at Oklahoma 
Military Academy as a part of the comprehensive 
study of junior college needs in Oklahoma pre- 
viously authorized at their April 22 meeting. 

It is hoped that this study of junior college needs 
in Oklahoma will result in the development of a 
rational plan for the best possible utilization of 
facilities and resources currently available in Okla- 
homa. 

The development of a program of post high 
school education is of increasing imporUince to the 
people of Oklahoma. In order to be able to offer 
the greatest opportunity at the lowest cost both 
to the state and to the individual, careful planning 
must take place. This study will be a basis for that 
planning. 

Purposes of the Study 

The following are the purposes of the State Re- 
gents study of junior college education in Okla- 
homa 

General Purposes 

1. To identify the needs of the people of Okla- 
homa for junior college education now and 
for the next decade. 

2. To make an inventory and analysis of junior 
college resources currently available in Ok- 
lahoma at this level. 

3. To study the structural and organizational 
relationships of junior colleges to high 
schools, area vocational schools and four- 
year colleges as they apply to available re- 
sources. 

4. To develop a Master Plan for the provision 
of comprehensive junior college education. 

Specific Purposes 

1. To determine the feasibility of converting 
the present community junior college lo- 
cated at Altus to a fully state supported insti- 
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tutional member of the Oklahoma State 
System of Higher Education. 

2. To study the feasibility of establishing state 
junior colleges at El Reno, Poteau, Sayre and 
Seminole and at other places where commun- 
ily and municipal junior colleges currently 
exist. 

3. To ascertain the extent of need for compre- 
hensive junior college educational opportun- 
ity in the Greater Oklahoma City Metropoli- 
tan Area. 

4. To determine whether the functions and stan- 
dards of admission at Oklahoma Military 
Academy should be those of a comprehensive 
two-year college, those of a coeducational 
four-year college; or whether the institution 
should i^rate as an integral part of the Tulsa 
area junior collie system. 

5. To determine the feasibility of establishing 
junior colleges in those communities with 
applications currently pending with the Ok- 
laltoma State Regents for Higher Education 
pursuant to Senate Bill No. 2, Session Laws 
1967. 

Scope and Procedures 

In conducting this study of junior college edu- 
cation in Oklahoma, the State R^ents arrai^ed 
for two nationally known'^authorities in junior col- 
lege planning to serve as co-directors and consul- 
tants. They are Dr. S. V. Martorana^ Vice- 
Chancellor for Two-Year Colleges, State Univer- 
sity of New York and Dr. James Wattenbarger, 
Director, Institute of Higher Education, Univer- 
sity of Florida. 

During the course of the study, the consultants 
visited all the state junior colleges, the commun- 
ity colleges and the areas from which applications 
were currently pending for the establishment of 
community collies. Also the Junior College Ad- 
visory Committee was invited to meet with the 
consultants to discuss problems related to and 
procedures for the improvement of junior college 
education in Oklahoma. This groiq[> included Dr. 
Bruce Carter, President, Northeastern Oklahoma 
Agricultural and Mechanical Collie; Dr. Peter 



Green, President, St. Gregory’s College; Dr. Art 
Harrison, Dean, El Reno Junior College; Dr. 
Jacob Johnson, Executive Officer, Oscar Rose 
Junior College; and Dr. Edwin Vineyard, President, 
Northern Oklahoma Junior College. 

Subsequently, it was determined that it was 
necessary to divide the state geographically into 
manageable units in order to study existing and 
future needs for junior college education. After 
considering several methods of sub-division, the 
decision was made to divide the state geographi- 
cally into eleven districts co-extensive with the 
eleven “Manpower in Okiahoma’’ regions estab- 
lished by the Oklahoma Employment Security 
Commission in their studies of manpower in Ok- 
lahonia (Figure 1). This was done b^ause of the 
geographic relation.ship of the counties within each 
region, t^e availability of data relating to man- 
power production and needs in the region, cur- 
rently and projected and the necessity to insure 
that the educational needs of all areas of the state 
received consideration. 

It should be emphasized tliat the conclusions 
and recommendations included in this study re- 
flect the judgment of a great many individuals 
engaged in higher education both in Oklahoma and 
at the national level. The implications for the fu- 
ture of junior college education in Oklahoma 
pointed out herein are thus the concensus of many 
persons rather than the judgment of any single in- 
dividual. 

Limitations 

One of the several purposes of the study of ju- 
nior college education needs was to try to project 
the number, kind and level of educational pro- 
grams which Okiahoma institutions would need 
to offer in future years. This proved to be a very 
difficult ta^ since it involved two variables quite 
difficult to predict. (1) The possible student de- 
mand for such programs and (2) the projected so- 
cietal need for trained personnel in the several oc- 
cupations and professions for the years ahead. Al- 
though the first of these two variables could be 
projected with some degree of accuracy, the sec- 
ond was more difficult to predict with the tools 
at the disposal of the researchers. Studies were 
available projecting occupational needs only to 
1972 and the rate of state industrial growth beyond 
that date can only be assumed. 
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1 1 Southwest Region 



Also, while population projections are available 
for Oklahoma to 1985, they are not, for the counties 
or areas within the state. Neither are there defini- 
tive population projections by age groups after 
1967. Consequently, it has been necessary to rely 
on population trends prior to 1960 as reported by 
the U. S. Census together with trends indicated oy 



population estimates for the period 1960-1968. 

Further, there is little data available relative 
to student retention rates in existing colleges or 
regarding the percentage of post-secondary educa- 
tion needs which will be served in the future by 
proprietary schools and existing and proposed area 
vocational-technical schools. 



CHAPTER II 

POPULATION 

AND ECONOMIC TRENDS 

Population Distribution and Trends 

Oklahoma’s population changes during the 58- 
year period between 1910 and 1968 are character- 
ized by three rather distinct phases. The first, 
from 1910 to 1930 is one of growth; the second from 
1930 to 1945 is one of decline and the third, since 
1945, is one of gradual population increase. Dur- 
ing the decade 1910-1920, the state’s population 
increased approximately 22 percent from 1,657,155 
to 2,038,283. From 1920 to 1930, the increase was 
18 percent, from 2,038,283 to 2,396,040. 

General population declines resulted during the 
next two decades, with the percentage losses being 
2.5 between 1930-40 and 4.4 in 1940-50. The annual 
decreases in population did not end until about 
1945 when Oklahoma had an estimated popula- 
tion of 2,028,000 on July 1 of that year. Between 
1945 and 1950, the staK had small annual increases 
and the decade ended with 2,233,351 residents in 
1950. By J9C0, the U. S. Census enumeration showed 
the statewide population rose to 2,328,284, up 4.4 
percent for the ten year period. 

During this same decade, 1950-1960, a substan- 
tial geographical redistribution of the population 
occurred with 13 counties gaining and 64 losing 
residents Oklahoma and Tulsa counties had the 
largest net migration gains, each having over 
42,000 net migrants. * An indication that this rep- 
resented a population movement from rural to 
urban areas of the state was pointed out by the 
U. S. Census of 1960 which classified approxi- 
mately per cent of the population as urban 
whereas the 1950 Census classification was 51 per 
cent and that of 1940, 37.6 per cent. 
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According to population estimates of the Re- 
search and Planning Division, Oklahoma Employ- 
ment Security Commission, the number of Okla- 
homa inhabitants reached 2,525,000 in July, 1968. 
This represented an increase of 196,716 or 8.4 per 
cent, since the 1960 Census enumeration. During 
the same period the United States growth rate was 
11.5 per cent. Most of this population gain contin- 
ued to be centered in the metropolitan areas. Spe- 
cifically, the Oklahoma City Standard Metropoli- 
tan Statistical Area (SMSA) including Oklahoma, 
Canadian and Cleveland counties, surpassed the 
600,000 mark, reaching 601,600 in July, 1968. This 
was an increase of 89,767 or 17.5 per cent from the 
enumeration of eight years earlier. Over the same 
period, the Tulsa SMSA, Tulsa, Creek and Osage 
counties, population reached 456,900, an advance of 
37,926 residents. 

Table 1 presents the population projections for 
the “Eleven Oklahoma Manpower Regions ' for 
the period 1960-1980. 

It is interesting to note that the six counties in 
the Oklahoma City and Tulsa Manpower Regions 
contained 40 per cent of the state population in 
1968 and 43 per cent of that projected for 1972. It 
is also significant that the four Manpower Re- 
gions, Oklahoma City, Tulsa, Southwest Central 
and North Central had 59 per cent of the state dod- 
ulation in 1960, 62 per cent of the 1968 and 63 per 
cent of that projected for 1972. Table 2 indicates 
the population projections for each of the “Eleven 
Oklahoma Manpower Regions’’ for the period 
1960-1980 along with the per cent of the state’s pop- 
ulation each represents for each period. 

To further visualize the concentration of the 
state population in the metropolitan areas, if a 
corridor fifty miles wide were extended from the 
northeast corner to the southwest comer of the 
state, it would include by 1975 over 60 per cent of 
the population. 

A comparison of the scholastic population 
(grades K through 12) for the years 1960 and 1968 
in each of the “Eleven Manpower Regions’’ tends 
to reinforce previous findings relative to popula- 
tion trends in each region and further indicates a 
concentration of population in the metropolitan 
areas of the state Only the Oklahoma City and 
Tu1«2 regions showed scholastic enrollment in- 
creases of greater than 10 per cent. During this 
period the Oklahoma City Region increased by 33.9 
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POPULATION PROJECTIONS FOR THE ELEVEN OKLAHOMA 
MANPOWER REGIONS, 1960-1980 





19*0 


19*1 


1972 


1976 


19M 


1 . Oklahoma City SMSA 


511,833 


601,600 


638,000 


675,000 


710,000 


2. Tulsa SMSA 


418,974 


456,900 


480,000 


506,000 


540,000 


3. Northwest 


68,921 


69,900 


70,200 


71,000 


72,000 


4. North Central 


235,275 


247,100 


253,000 


259,000 


265,000 


5 . Northeast 


151,684 


160,400 


165,000 


172,000 


180,000 


6. Mid-Eastern 


184,851 


189,700 


192,000 


195,000 


200,000 


7 . Southeast 


161,930 


172,400 


178,000 


184,000 


190,000 


8. East Central 


115,185 


113,500 


114,000 


115,000 


116,500 


9. South Central 


140,427 


139,800 


141,000 


144,000 


148,000 


1 0. Southwest Central 


217,881 


249,900 


252,000 


255,000 


258,000 


1 1 . Southwest 


121,323 


123,800 


125,000 


126,000 


127,500 


State Total 


2,328,284 


2,525,000 


2,608,200 


2,702,000 


2,807,000 



SOUICES; 

1?40 populotioii from U. S. Census of Population: 1960 Oklahoma PC|1)-3I A, Toble 6. 

I960 population estimate prepared by Research and Planning Division, Oklahomo Employment Security Commission. 

1969 population estimate by U. S. Census lureau, 2,561,000. 

1972, 1976 and 1910 population estimates bosed on county growth patterns os estimated by Oklahoma Employment Security Commission 
1960 to 1966 and 1966 to 1961. 



TABLE 2 

PERCENTAGE OF STAH POPULATION IN EACH OF THE 
ELEVEN OKLAHOMA MANPOWER REGIONS 
1960-1980 



M— pBwr Rtfim 


Repuletlee 

19M 


% ef 
State 


Reeulatlew 

IMS 


% •» 
State 


Seeulatien 

1972 


% ef 
State 


Se^ulotlea 

197S 


% ef 

State 


Se^ulotlea 

19S0 


% el 
State 


1. OklQ. Cify SMSA 


511,833 


22 


601,600 


24 


638,000 


25 


675,000 


25 


710,000 


25 


2. Tulso SMSA 


418,974 


18 


456,900 


18 


480,000 


18 


506,000 


19 


540,000 


19 


3. Northwest 


68,921 


3 


69,900 


3 


70,200 


3 


71,000 


3 


72JOOO 


3 


4. North Central 


235,275 


10 


247,100 


10 


253J000 


10 


259,000 


10 


265,000 


10 


5. Northeost 


151,684 


7 


160,400 


6 


165,000 


6 


172,000 


6 


180,000 


6 


6. Mid*£ostem 


184,851 


8 


189700 


7 


192,000 


7 


195,000 


7 


200,000 


7 


7. Southeost 


161,930 


7 


172,400 


7 


178AXX) 


7 


184/XX) 


7 


190,000 


7 


i. Eost Central 


115,185 


5 


113,500 


4 


114,000 


4 


115/XX) 


4 


116,500 


4 


9. South Central 


140,427 


6 


139,800 


6 


141,000 


5 


144,000 


5 


148,000 


5 


10. Southwest Central 


217,881 


9 


249,900 


10 


252,000 


10 


255,000 


9 


258/X)0 


9 


11. Southwest 


121,323 


5 


123,800 


5 


125,000 


5 


126,000 


5 


127,500 


5 


State Totols 


2,328,284 


100 


2,525,000 


100 


2,608,200 


100 


2702,000 


100 


2,807,000 


100 



SOUKES: 

1960 population from U. S. Census of population: 1960 Oklohoma PC(lJ-38 A, Toble 6. 

1961 population estimate prepared by Research ond Plonning Division, Oklahomo Employment Security Commission. 

1969 population estimate by U. S. Census lureau, 2,56t,000. 

1972, 1976 and 1910 populotion estimates based on county growth patterns as estimoted by Oklohomo Employment Security Commission 
1960 to U'66 ond 1966 to 1968. 
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per cent and the Tulsa Region increased by 16.1 
per cent. Two regions, Southwest and East Cen- 
tral, sustained losses while two other regions. 
South Central and Mid-Eastern had increases of 
less than one per cent. 

While Oklahoma’s population over the years 
has undergone noticeable fluctuations, increases 
and declines, in migration and out migration and 
shifts within the state from rural to urban areas, 
the same has not been true of the state’s racial 
mix. According to the U. S. Census of 1940, 90 per 
cent of the population was classified as white. In 
1950, it was 91 per cent and in 1960 it was the same. 

The percentage of population in the Oklahoma 
City Region classified as white in each of the three 
periods was 91, 92 and 91, while that of the Tulsa 
Region was 89. 91 and 91. The Northwest Region 
had the highest percentages of white population, 
99.6, 99.5 and 99 while the Mid-Eastern Region had 
the lowest, 78, 81 and 80. Table 4 presents the ra- 
cial population for each of the Manpower Regions 
for the 1960 census period. 



Economic Trends 

Much of the shifting of Oklahoma's population 
has resulted from economic changes which have 
occurred in the state since 1930. Prior to that time 
agriculture was the principal economic base with 
cotton, corn and wheat the basic ca.=h crops Along 
with cattle raising, these still contribute greatly 
to the overall economy, but to an increasingly 
smaller percentage of the population. In 1968, the 
estimated value of Oklahoma’s wheat crop was 
$153 million and that of cattle and calves was $578 
million. 

Yet over the years Oklahoma agriculture has 
undergone dramatic changes. To illustrate this, 
the U. S. Census of Agriculture, 1964, (Table 5) 
showed the number of farms at 88,726, down from 
213,325 in 1935 or off about 58 per cent in three de- 
cades. At the same time, the average farm size 
rose to 407 acres compared with 166 acres earlier. 
Like national experience, the trend reflected farm 
consolidation, mechanization and technical ad- 



TABLE 3 

SCHOLASTIC POPULATION (K-12) AND HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 
OF THE ELEVEN OKLAHOMA MANPOWER REGIONS 

1960 AND 1968 



RogiMI 


Scholastic 

Populotiofi 

19M 


Scholostic 

Populotiofi 

19Si 


% of 
Inc. 


Highschool 

Graduotos 

I960 


Highschool 

Graduotos 

196t 


% of 
Inc. 


1. Oklahoma City SMSA 1 17,947 


157,972 


33.9 


4,529 


7,838 


73.1 


2. Tulsa SMSA 


100,155 


116,237 


16.1 


4,393 


6,406 


45.8 


3. Northwest 


16,124 


16,874 


4.7 


992 


1,120 


12.9 


4. North Central 


48,222 


52,576 


9.0 


2,808 


3,361 


19.7 


5. Northeast 


36,440 


39,871 


9.4 


1,913 


2,478 


29.5 


6. Mid-Eastern 


46,094 


46,445 


0.8 


2,292 


2,793 


21.9 


7. Southeast 


40,617 


42,300 


4.1 


2,230 


2,584 


15.9 


8. East Central 


26,958 


26,850 


(0.4)’ 


1,570 


1,639 


4.4 


9. South Central 


32,831 


32,961 


0.4 


1,960 


2,046 


4.4 


10. Southwest Central 


50,114 


54,813 


9.4 


2,326 


2,925 


25.8 


1 1 . Southwest 


28,992 


27,908 


(3.7) 


1,465 


1,455 


(0.7) 


Totals 


544,494 


614,807 


12.9 


26,478 


34,645 


30.8 



SOURCE: Oklahomo State Department of Education. 
1 Parenthesis indicates decrease. 
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TABLE 4 



RACIAL DISTRIBUTION OF OKLAHOMA POPULATION, 
1 960, BY STATE AND MANPOWER REGIONS 



Monpow#r Region 


White 


Non-White 


Percent 

White 


Percent 

Non-White 


Tofol 


1 . Oklahoma City SMSA 


463,689 


48,144 


91 


9 


511,833 


2. Tulsa SMSA 


380,474 


38,500 


91 


9 


418,974 


3. Northwest 


68,568 


353 


99 


1 


68,921 


4. North Central 


221,447 


13,828 


94 


6 


235,275 


5. Northeast 


141,350 


10,334 


93 


7 


151,684 


6. Mid-Eastern 


148,519 


36,332 


80 


20 


184,851 


7. Southeast 


141,843 


20,087 


88 


12 


161,930 


8. East Central 


99,999 


15,186 


87 


13 


115,185 


9. South Central 


130,367 


10,060 


93 


7 


140,427 


10. Southwest Central 


197,703 


20,178 


91 


9 


217,881 


1 1 . Southwest 


113,941 


7,382 


94 


6 


121,323 


Totals 


2,107,900 


220,384 


91 


9 


2,328,284 



SOURCE: U. S. Census, 1960. 



vances in agriculture. As would be anticipated, a 
considerable shift from farm employment to non- 
agricultural pursuits occurred. U. S. Census data 
for 1960 confirmed the change. Less than one-tenth 
of those employed were in farming, compared to 
about one-third twenty years earlier. Wages and 
salaries paid to farm workers also declined as a 
percentage of total wages and salaries and as a 
percentage of total personal income. Wages paid 
hired farm workers accounted for only a little 
more than one per cent of total wages and salaries 
in Oklahoma and only a fraction of one per cent of 
total personal income. ^ 

As indicated earlier, these developments in ag- 
riculture have not detracted from its overall sig- 
nificance to the state’s economy. Rather, mecha- 
nization and technical advances in agriculture 
have greatly incu'eased productivity while involv- 
ing a smaller and smaller portion of the popula- 
tion in that production. As a result, many agri- 
cultural workers have turned from the rural areas 
to the cities and towns for employment. This trend 
has been enhanced somewhat by the rising im- 
portance of mining and manufacturing. 



2 Peach, Nels(>n W., Poole, Richard W., Tarver, James D., 
County Bunding Block Dmj for Rcgiotul Analysis, Okla- 
homa State University. 



Historically, coal production has made a sig- 
nificant contribution to the Oklahoma economy. 
However, production peaked in 1920 and declined 
during the depression years. By 1967, less than 250 
men were employed in the industry.^ Late in 1967, 
two underground mines were opened in Eastern 
Oklahoma and a favorable market for metallurgi- 
cal coal, adequate coal reserves and a low-cost 
water transportation system by 1970 indicate a re- 
emphasis in the production of this mineral. 

Lead and zinc production were also among the 
state* s early mining ventures. By 1920, boom 
towns were created in Northeast Oklahoma as 
production increased to the point that the state 
was a leading national producer. Since World 
War II, the depletion of reserves and unfavorable 
market conditions resulted in a declining produc- 
tion until by 1967 fewer than 200 men were em- 
ployed in the industry.^ 

Today, petroleum and natural gas dominate Ok- 
lahoma’s mineral production. In 1965, oil or gas 
was produced in 69 of the 77 Oklahoma counties. 
According to the Minerals Yearbook, the value of 



3 Fifty-Nint/j Annual Report. Department of Mines, Okla- 
homa State University. 

^ Ibid. 
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crude petroleum produced in 1965 was about $588 
million while natural gas and natural gas liquids 
amounted to $249 million. Despite the fact that 
the industry has become highly automated approx> 
imately 95 per cent of the state’s mining industry 
workers are employed in it. ® 

One of the really significant changes in the Ok- 
lahoma economy has developed in manufacturing. 
This has been particularly true since World War II. 
State and community leaders recognized the need 
^or stabilizing and expanding the state’s economic 
' and initiated a program to encourage the lo- 
and development of industry within the 
This program has been intensified during 
ten years. 

TAUE 5 

.4IMKR OF OKLAHOMA FARMS, LAND IN 
FARMS, AVERAGE SIZE, SELECTED YEARS, 
1935-1964 



T- 




In forms 
(Actgs) 


AvGmtn Slsn 
(Actm) 


1935 


213,325 


35,334,170 


166 


1940 


179,617 


34,103717 


194 


1945 


164790 


36,161,122 


219 


1950 


142,246 


36,006703 


253 


1954 


111,979 


35,630,045 


300 


1959 


94,676 


35,S007lt 


378 


1964 


11726 


36700,000 


407 



SOUKCE: U. S. Census of Agriculture, 1964, Tobte 16. 



In 1929, less than 40,000 persons were employed 
in manufacturing with Oklahoma, Tulsa and Kay 
counties leading in the value of goods produced.^ 
At that time, meat packing, petroleum refining, 
foundry and machine shop products were most 
important. By 1947, factory employment had 
reached 62,500 with a product value of over $341 
million. Manufacturing growth in the state has 
been substantial during the past seven years with 
nearly 30,000 new jobs since 1962. By 1967, there 
were 116,400 persons employed in state factories. ^ 



* Manpower in Oklahoma, Oklahoma Employment Security 
Commission, 1969. 

* U. S. Census of Manufacturers, 1934, Bureau of the Census. 
^ Manpower in Oklahoma, 1969, p. 11. 



Tulsa and Oklahoma City Regions, where six 
out of every ten factory jobs are located, continue 
to dominate the picture. In the past few years, 
however, industrialization has spread into smaller 
communities, attracted to areas that offer large 
supplies of available labor along with other favor- 
able factors. Manufactured products range from 
airplanes and missile components to carpets and 
apparel. Indications are that expansion of manu- 
facturing will continue in the state. Only recently, 
two nationally known automotive tire manufac- 
turers have announced the location of plants in 
Oklahoma — one at Oklahoma City and another at 
Ardmore. Each will employ more than 1.000 
workers. Other industries are known to be inter- 
ested in a location in the state. With the concerted 
effort of state and local community leadership 
directed toward further economic development 
of the state, continued industrialization seems 
assured. 

A further factor contributing to the future eco- 
nomic growth of Oklahoma is the development of 
the Arkansas River Navigation System. This 450 
mile long inland waterway, schooled for com- 
pletion in 1970, will extend from the mouth of the 
Arkansas at the Mississippi River, passing through 
eastern Oklahoma to Catoosa, about fifteen miles 
from Tulsa. Industrial sites will be available at 
several locations along this waterway. Economic 
benefits to result will include lower-cost tran^r- 
tation, hydro-electric power, additional flood con- 
trol, water supply and rcicreation. 

According to estimates of the Oklahoma Em- 
ployment Security Commission, emplojmient in 
Oklahoma’s eight non-farm wage and salary in- 
dustry divisions is forecast to reach 758,700 by 
June, 1969. This repre.<ients an increase of 7.7 per 
ent, or 54,500 jobs, over the 704,200 reported in 
June, 1967. Fu.'themriore, employment in non- 
farm wage and salary ranks should climb to 
815,500 by June, 1972, an advance of 15.8 per cent, 
or 111,300 from five years earlier.^ 

Figure 2 shows the 1967 employment in non-fami 
occupations in Oklahoma, the base from which the 
1972 projections were made. 



• Manpower in Oklahoma, 1969, p. 15. 
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Already, Oklahoma industry is experiencing a 
need for trained technical and professional work- 
ers and as the industrialization of the state’s econ- 
omy continues to expand, it becomes rather 
obvious that those in positions of educational re- 



sponsibility need to develop and implement plans 
to best meet the needs of a society whose eco- 
nomic and social patterns are undergoing rapid 
change. 



FIGURE 2 

OKLAHOMA LABOR FORCE AND EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRY DIVISION 

JUNE 1 967 



LABOR FORCE 
1 , 001700 ’/ - 100 % 



NONFARM 
WAGE & SALARY 
EMPLOYMENT 
704,200—100% 







/ 












/ 



/ 









/ 




Mifttns 

4!,t00— 5,B% 



Cottslrvcifort 

35,100—5,0% 




AAanfif<Kli»1ng 
IM700— 10,3% 









Public W101«« 
4«,000-7,0% 




Trade 

157,500—22,4% 



PiiumceHlni^urance-lUxtt £iit«d« 
34,000— 4,ft% 



Sefvlc* 

05,000—13.6% 



Ooy«T«mePl 

177,000-25,1 






’/ Includes 1,600 idled by labor dispute, or 0.2% of 
SOURCE: Oklahoma Employment Security Commission. 



the Labor Forco. 
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CHAPTER III 

STRUCTURE FOR 
CONTROL AND 
ADMINISTRATION OF 
OKLAHOMA HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

The Oklahoma State System of Higher Educa- 
tion was established on March 11, 1941, when the 
people of the state adopted an amendment to the 
Constitution, Article XIII-A. The amendment 
provides “All institutions of higher education sup- 
ported wholly or in part by direct legislative ap- 
propriations shall be integral parts of a unified 
system to be known as The Oklahoma State System 
of Higher Education.’’ 

This Article also created the Oklahoma State 
Regents for Higher Education as the coordinating 
board of control of the State System. This board 
is composed of nine members, appointed by the 
governor and confirmed by the State Senate. They 
serve nine year overlapping terms. The Constitu- 
tion provides as follows with regard to the respon- 
sibilities of the coordinating board of control ; 

1. It shall prescribe standards of higher educa- 
tion applicable to each institution; 

2. It shall determine the functions and courses 
of study at each of the institutions to conform 
to the standards prescribed; 

3. It shall grant degrees and other forms of 
academic recognition for completion of the 
prescribed courses in all institutions; 

4. It shall recommend to the State Legislature 
the budget allocations for each institution; 
and 



5. It shall have power to recommend to the 
Legislature propossei -fees for all of such insti- 
tutions and any «uch fees shall be effective 
only within the limits prescribed by the Leg- 
islature. ^ 

The Constitution also provides that the State 
Regents shall allocate funds to each institution 
“according to its needs and functions” from lump- 
sum appropriations made by the Oklahoma Leg- 
islature to the State Regents. This section of the 
Constitution also provides that private, denomi- 
national and other institutions of higher learning 
in the state may become coordinated with the 
State System under rules and regulations adopted 
by the State Regents. 

Governmental control of each institution in the 
State System is vested in a governing board of re- 
gents. Each has a governing board although some 
governing boards function as such for more than 
one institution. The governing boards of the insti- 
tutions assume the responsibility for their opera- 
tion as follows; 

1. Determine management policy; 

2. Employ personnel, fix their salaries, and 
assign their duties; 

3. Contract for other services needed ; 

4. Have custody of records; 

5. Acquire and hold title to property ; and 

6. Assume general responsibility for operation 
of the institutions. 

Among specific areas of administrative control for 
which the governing board assumes responsibility 
in operating an institution are; 

1. General academic policy and administra- 
tion; 

2. Student life; 



’ Article XIII-A, Section2, Constitution of Oklahoma. 
Ibid., Sections 3 and 4. 
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3. Budget administration; 

4. Planning and constructing buildings; 

5. Purchasing; and 

6. Auxiliary activities budgeting and adminis 
tration, including the issuance of bonds and 
administration of self-liquidating properties. 

Also the governing board through its adminis- 
trative officer assumes responsibility for making 
recommendations to the coordinating board, the 
State Regents, regarding possible change in func- 
tions and programs of study, possible change of 
standards, and budgetary needs both for general 
operation and for capital improvements. 

Article XIII-A provides that all institutions 
supported all or in part by legislative appropria- 
tions are a part of The Oklahoma State System of 
Higher Education. Recent legislation enacted by 
the Oklahoma Legislature provides for state aid 
for both operation and capital improvements at 
community junior colleges. In this regard, the leg- 
islation vitalizes the intent of Article XIII-A and 
thus provides for the coordination of community 
junior colleges under the jurisdiction of the Okla- 
homa State Regents for Higher Education. 

Public Junior Colleges in Oklahoma 

There are currently thirteen public junior col- 
leges in Oklahoma. Seven are public state sup- 
ported colleges and six are public municipal 
colleges. The seven state supported colleges in- 
clude Connors State College of Agriculture and 
Applied Science, located at Warner; Eastern Ok- 
lahoma State College of Agiculture and Applied 
Science at Wilburton, Murray State College of 
Agriculture and Applied Science at Tishomingo, 
Northeastern Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College at Miami, Northern Oklahoma Col- 
lege at Tonkawa, Oklahoma Military Academy at 
Claremore and Tulsa Junior College, a newly cre- 
ated multi-campus junior college located in Tulsa. 

Four of these colleges (Connors, Eastern, Mur- 
ray and Northeastern A & M) have a common 
governing board. This is the Board of Regents for 
the Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
leges which is also the governing board for Okla- 
homa State University (and the Agricultural Ex- 



periment Station, the Agricultural Extension 
Division, the College of Veterinary Medicine, the 
Technical Institute in Oklahoma City and the 
School of Technical Training at Okmulgee), Okla- 
homa Panhandle State College of Agriculture and 
Applied Science, Langston University and Came- 
ron Stafe Agricultural College. The board was 
created by Constitutional amendment and it is 
composed of nine members, eight appointed by 
the Governor with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, and the ninth member is President of the 
State Board of Agriculture." The powers and du- 
ties of the board are prescribed by the Legislature 
and they are set out in the Oklahoma Statutes.'^ 

Northern Oklahoma College and Oklahoma 
Military Academy are each governed by individ- 
ual boards composed of five members with five 
year overlapping terms. They were both created 
by acts of the Legislature and the powers and du- 
ties of the boards are set out in the acts which 
created them. 

Tulsa Junior College, the newest institutional 
member of The Oklahoma State System of Higher 
Education was authorized by act of the Legisla- 
ture in 1968. The Board of Regents of Tulsa Junior 
College is composed of seven members appointed 
by the Governor with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. The members serve seven year over- 
lapping terms. Four members of the board must 
be residents of Tulsa County!^ It is anticipated the 
new college will begin classes in September, 1970, 
offering expanded educational opportunity to the 
residents of Tulsa and surrounding area. 

In 1958, 3611 students were enrolled in the state 
supported junior colleges. In 1968, 7020 were en- 
rolled. By 1975, it may be assumed that this num- 
ber will more than double as Tulsa Junior College 
develops and as the other junior colleges assume 
a greater share of the responsibility for providing 
lower division collegiate instruction and techni- 
cal education for the residents of Oklahoma. 

Other state supported institutions which are 
not classified as junior or community colleges, but 



” Article VI, Section 31a, Constitution of Oklahoma. 

’2 House Bill 810, Section 412, Session Laws 1965. 

’2 House Bill 810, Sections 7C6 and 806, Session Laws 1965. 
1^0. S. Supp. 196 s, Title 70, Section 4413. 
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which perform educational functions which are 
quite similar are Oklahoma State University 
School of Technical Training at Okmulgee and 
Oklahoma State University Technical Institute 
at Oklahoma City. Both are branches of Oklaho- 
ma State University and both are primarily post 
secondary vocational and teciinical training insti- 
tutions. 

Oklahoma State University School of Technical 
Training at Okmulgee offers the most complete 
range of vocational and technical training in Okla- 
homa. It was organized in 1946 to provide skilled 
craftsmen and industrial technicians “for that area 
of industry lying between the semi-skilled and the 
engineering technicians.” It offers training in more 
than 60 approved occupational fields ranging from 
Cake Decoration to Lithography. Unlike most tech- 
nical schools, “Oklahoma State Tech” is residential 
in character. Its students come from all parts of 
Oklahoma and most of them live on campus. The 
institution is co-educational with a well rounded 
program of student activities. 

Although “Oklahoma State Tech” does not offer 
an academic degree, its educational program is 
carried on in much the same manner as in other 
post high school institutions, with a combination 
of classroom instruction and laboratory experi- 
ences. Most students receive not only intensive 
training in specialized skills but also general edu- 
cation subjects such as human relations, com- 
munication and mathematics. The institution has 
made notable growth in tir? past decade, increas- 
ing from 1,207 students ii: 1956 to 2,582 in 1968. 

Oklahoma State University Technical Institute 
in Oklahoma City, also a branch of Oklahoma 
State University, was organized primarily to offer 
lower division collegiate training in engineering 
related technologies. Students receive the asso- 
ciate degree upon completion of the required 
courses. The institution has shown continued 
growth since its establishment. There were 1,055 
students enrolled in 1968. 

In addition to its state supported junior colleges, 
Oklahoma also maintains five community col- 
leges as a part of its public system of higher edu- 
cation. These junior colleges, located at Altus, El 
Reno, Poteau, Sayre and Seminole, are under the 
control of local school boards and are supported in 
part by ad valorem taxes collected at the local 



school district level. The 1939 l^islation which 
permitted local school districts to establish and 
operate junior colleges did not make it possible 
for a local district to levy taxes over and above 
what had already been authorized for operation of 
public school grades one through twelve. This 
meant that any local tax funds used for support of 
the junior college had to be diverted from the 
source which is available to support elementa*y 
and secondary schools. Few school districts were 
wealthy enough to support a junior college pro- 
gram and at the same time maintain a quality 
elementary and secondary program. Conse- 
quently, whereas there were 19 such junior colleges 
operating in 1940, this number declined until only 
the five mentioned remain. In 1958, there were 895 
students enrolled in these colleges. In 1968, the 
number had increased to 1,643. 

Also in 1967, the Oklahoma Legislature enacted 
legislation which provided that any community 
junior, college established, operated and accredited 
under standards and regulations of the Oklahoma 
State Regents for Higher Eklucation, would be eli- 
gible to receive assistance from the State of Okla- 
homa for funds for educational and general opera- 
tion of the institution. Such funds were to be 
allocated by the State Regents from those appro- 
priated by the Legislature and were to be on a per 
capita basis in an amount equal to fifty per cent 
of the per capita allocation made to state sup- 
ported junior colleges. In 1968 legislation was 
enacted whereby the Oklahoma State Regents for 
Higher Education were also authorized to allocate 
state aid to these colleges for capital improve- 
ments from funds appropriated for this purpose, 
provided the college prepared a long-range com- 
prehensive plan for campus development which 
was approved by the State Regents. The amount 
authorized for such allocation was not to exceed 
40 per cent of the estimated cost of construction 
and then only after the i/istitution furnished assur- 
ance to the State Regents that the remaining 60 
per cent of the cost was available from local and/ 
or Federal funds. 

As a result of this legislation and the determi- 
nation of the local school districts and communi- 
ties where these colleges are located, considerable 



S. Supp. 1968, Title 70, .Section 4408. 
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progress has been made by the five community 
colleges still in existence. All five have moved 
out of the high school buildings in which they were 
originally housed and are now occupying their own 
facilities. All have secured faculties which in the 
main, are separate from the high school and are 
in the process of developing viable educational pro- 
grams based on the ne^s of the area they serve. 
All are currently accredited by the Oklahoma 
State Regents for Higher Education and are in 
process of institutional development which will 
eventually qualify them for accreditation by the 
North Central Association of Colleges and Secon- 
dary Schools. 

In 1967, the Oklahoma Legislature enacted l^is- 
lation providing that the governing body or bodies 
of one or more cities, counties and/or school dis- 
tricts may apply to the Oklahoma State Regents 
for Higher Education proposing the establishment 
of a community college and requesting that a feasi- 
bility study be made to determine if there was a 
need for such a college in the area.''^ Subsequently 
the Midwest City School District and the cities of / 
Midwest City and Del City made such an applica- ‘ 
tion. The feasibility study indicated a need. The 
voters of the pr(^sed district favored the estab- 
lishment of such a college and on June 17, 1968, the 
State R^ents authorized the establishment of the 
collie and requested the Governor of Oklahoma to 
appoint a Board of Trustees. The Board is composed 
of seven members who are residents of the junior 
college district. They serve seven year overlapping 
terms. 

On May 25, 1969, the voters of the district ap- 
proved a bond issue in the amount of $1,750,000, 
plus a two mill levy for (grating expenses. “ In 
addition, the district has received a $1,500,000 allo- 
cation from state funds and $1,233,632 in Federal 
funds to build and equip the facilities. The new 
community college, known as Oscar Rose Junior 
Collie, is located in Midwest City. It is the sixth 
Oklahoma community college and will serve a 
significant segment of the Oklahoma City metro- 
politan area. Classes are scheduled to begin in 
September, 1970. 



'*0. S. Supp. 1968, Title 70, Section 4402. 

S. Supp. 1968, Title 70, Section 4404. 

'•O. S. Supp. 1968, Title 70, Sections 4410 and 4412. 



Private Junior Colleges in Oklahoma 

In addition to the seven state-supported junior 
colleges and six community colleges, four private 
church-related junior colleges are located in Ok- 
lahoma. The.se are Bacone College, located at 
Muskogee; Bartlesville Wesleyan College, Bar- 
tlesville; Southwestern College, Oklahoma City 
and St. Gregory’s College, Shawnee. 

Bacone College is the oldest college in Okla- 
homa, having been established in 1880 as the Bap- 
tist Indian University. It is still supported largely 
by the American Baptist Board of Missions, which 
elects the majority of its Board of Trustees. 

Bacone is a junior college of liberal arts with 
a large portion of its student body composed of 
American Indian youth. The College offers both 
college-parallel and terminal programs of study. 

Bartlesville Wesleyan College was established 
in 1960 under the name Central Pilgrim College. 
Recently, it has been involved in a proposed mer- 
ger with a similar college at Miltonvale, Kansas. 
Bartlesville Wesleyan offers a college-parallel 
two-year liberal arts program with some termi- 
nal programs. In addition, there is a separately 
organized Bible College which is designed to train 
ministers and religious workers for the sponsoring 
denomination. 

Southwestern College operates under the aus- 
pices of the Pentecostal Holiness Church. The in- 
stitution conducted its first classes in October, 
1946. In addition to a two-year c,^llege-parallel 
program it also offers terminal courses and oper- 
ates a separately organized school of theology 
for ministers and lay workers for its denomination. 

St. Gregory’s College is a private Catholic co- 
educational institution. The college offers a two- 
year program of arts and sciences leading toward 
most academic degrees. Established in 1915, the 
college operated as an institution for men only 
prior to 1965. Since that date it has been open to 
both men and women. 

The private two-year colleges have had a rather 
extensive growth in enrollment since 1958. That 
year the enrollment was 258. while in 1968, 2,003 
students were reported. 

Functions of Oklahoma Junior Colleges 

Concern about institutional functions and the 
need for differentiation of function among insti- 
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tutions in a state system of higher education has 
been gaining increasing attention since the early 
1950’s. Rapidly increasing enrollmoits of the last 
decade; the sharp increase in financial resources 
required to support rising higher education costs 
and recognition of the need for certain specialized 
technical and professional education have brought 
ir.o) focus the importance of and need for the allo- 
cation of specific functions to qiecific institutions 
in order to minimize unnecessary duplication of 
elfort. 

The functions of Oklahoma junior colleges re- 
late both to levels of education and kinds of educa- 
tion. All junior colleges, both public and private, 
offer the first two years of study beyond high 
school, usually referred to as lower division. All 
junior colleges currently confer the associate de- 
gree for successful completion of prescribed 
courses for that level of study. 

Functions of junior colleges related to kinds of 
education at the lower division or level normally 
include academic courses designed to : 

1. Provide basic general education; 

2. Provide for transfer credit to institutions 
offering advanced pn^ams; 

3. Provide technical-vocational education; to 
pr^>are students for entry into employment 
after completing the junior college pro- 
grams; and 

4. Provide compensatory instruction for the 
student whose high school preparation has 
not qualified him for college-level work. 

Most state-suK>orted junior colleges and some 
of the community junior colleges provide all four 
functions relating to kinds of education, to some 
degree. It is probable in the future, however, that 
these institutions will need to assume a greater 
share of responsibility for providing adult educa- 
tion, counseling services for both young persons 
and adults to enable them to make wise vocational 
choices, programs of community services to im- 
prove the cultural, economic and social environ- 
ment of the community and technical-vocational 
education of a post-secondary level to meet the 
needs of an industrialized economy. 



Vocational-Technical Schools 

Another form of education which is not pres- 
ently classified as higher education, but which 
does influence post-secondary education oppor- 
tunity in Oklahoma, is that provided by the voca- 
tional-technical schools. In 1966, the people of 
Oklahoma amended Article X of the Oklahoma 
Constitution by adoption of Section 9-B which pro- 
vided for the establishment of vocational- 
technical schools under the supervision of the State 
Board for Vocational-Technical Education. Since 
that time, seventeen such schodls have been pro- 
posed; however, by the 1968-69 school year only 
seven had been established and were in operation. 
Those were located at Tulsa, Oklahoma City, Ard- 
more, Duncan, Enid, Bartlesville and Fort Cobb. 
Table 6 shows the 196849 high school, post high 
school and adult enrollment at each school. It 
will be observed that during that year the seven 
schools enrolled 3,033 high school students, 280 
post high school students and 2,007 adults. 

Proprietary Schools 

While this study is primarily concerned with 
educational opportunities available for advanced 
study in Oklahoma higher edication at the junior or 
community collie level, it seems desirable to 
consider other available opportunities for advanced 
training outside formal public education, particu- 
larly as they apply to business and proprietary 
schools. 

Historically, proprietary business schools have 
played a major role in the preparation of young 
men and women for participation in business. It 
is probable that business schools have been re- 
sponsible for placing more individuals in the labor 
market than any type of institution outside the 
school system itself. While it is difficult to secure 
exact information on student enrollment, it has 
been estimated that over 5,000 individuals attend 
Oklahoma business schools and colleges each year. 
According to the Oklahoma State Accrediting 
Agency which approves courses of study for veter- 
ans and war orphans, there are fourteen accredited 
business schools in Oklahoma. Table 7 presents a 
list of the schools, their location and approved 
courses. 

In addition to business schools, proprietary 
schools in barbering, beauty operation, flight in- 
struction and trade and industrial training were 
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TABU 6 



ENROLLMENT IN VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL 
SCHOOLS IN OKLAHOMA, 1968-69 



He r%m of School 


Enrollment 


N«. of Courses 
OfforosI 


7uisa V-T Center 






High School 


712 


25 


Post High School 


107 


8 


Adult 


545 


27 




1,364 


60 


Oklahoma City V-T Center 






High School 


569 


21 


Post High School 


0 


0 


Adult 


170 


6 




739 


27 


Southern Oklahoma V-T Cenler (Ardmore) 






High School 


335 


13 


Post High School 


34 


2 


Adult 


278 


20 




647 


35 


Duncan V-T Center 






High School 


292 


11 


Post High School 


21 


1 


Adult 


195 


13 




508 


25 


On T. Autry V-T School (Enid) 






High School 


537 


17 


Post High School 


68 


5 


Adult 


165 


10 




770 


32 


Tri-County V-T School (Bartlesville) 






High School 


325 


10 


Post High School 


50 


2 


Adult 


284 


12 




659 


24 


Caddo-Kiowa V-T School (Ft. Cobb) 






High School 


263 


11 


Post High School 


0 


0 


Adult 


370 


13 




633 


24 



SOURCE: Report on Area Vocolionolrtechnicot Schools in Oklahoma 1908-69, Soothern Oklohomo Vocoiionol-Technicol Cenler, Ardmore. 



TABU 7 

APPROVED BUSINESS SCHOOLS IN OKLAHOMA 

1968 



Bartlesville Business College 
Bartlesville 

Blackwood Business College 
Oklahoma City 

Dalton Business College 
Lawton 

Droughon’s School of Business 
Oklahoma City 

Draughon’s School of Business 
Tulsa 

Enid Business College 
Enid 

Hill's Business University 
Oklahoma City 

Oklahoma School of Banking and Business 
Oklahoma City 



Oklahoma School of Business 
Tulsa 

Ponca City Business College 
Ponca City 

Tulsa Business College 
Tulsa 

Tulsa Technical College 
Tulsa 



Executive Secretarial, Business Administration, 
Stenographic, Secretarial, Jr. Accounting, IBM 
Key-Punch, Accounting 

Clerk-Typist, Stenographic, Secretarial, Execu- 
tive Secretarial, Bookkeeping, Jr. Accounting, 
Higher Accounting 

Stenographic, Secretarial, Jr. Accounting 

Secretarial, Executive Secretarial, Jr. Account- 
ing, Sr. Accounting, Business Machines 

Business Machines, Secretarial, Executive Secre- 
tarial, Jr. Accounting, Sr. Accounting 

Stenographic, Secretarial, Executive Secretarial, 
Higher Accounting, Jr. Accounting, IBM Key- 
Punch, Advanced Accounting 

Complete Accounting, Business Administration, 
Complete Business Machines, Executive Secre- 
tarial, Court and Conference Reporting 

Specialized Secretarial, Executive Secretarial, 
Accounting, Higher Accounting, Complete Office 
Machines, Data Processing and Computer, IBM 
Computer Programming 

Executive Secretarial, Secretarial, Stenographic, 
Clerk-Typist, Higher Accounting, Business Ad- 
ministration, Jr. Accounting 

Higher Accounting, Executive Secretarial 

Business Machines, Secretarial, Executive Secre- 
tarial, Jr. Accounting, Sr. Accounting 

Business Machines Automation Operator, Auto- 
mation Executive Secretary, Automatic Data 
Processing Equipment Operator, .Accounting 
Theory and Practice II, Automation Accounting 



SOUKE: Okkihoiiia State Accrediting Agency. 



also offering approved courses in Oidahonia in 1968. 
There were eight barber schools and twenty-six 
beauty schools. Table 8 includes a list of these 
schools, their location and approved courses. 

Table 9 provides a list of approved flight schools, 
their location and the t}^pe of instruction for which 
each is approved. 



There were thirteen approved proprietary trade 
and industrial schools offering courses in Oklahoma 
in 1968. The courses were quite diverse and included 
radio and television service, refrigeration and air 
conditioning, drafting, welding, meatcutting, horse- 
shoeing and fashion merchandising. Table 10 lists 
these schools, their location and courses. 
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TAllE • 



APPROVED BARBER AND BEAUTY SCHOOLS 
IN OKLAHOMA 
1968 



School 


Approved Courses 


School 


Approved Courses 


Capital Barber Caltege 
Oklahama City 


Barbering 


Eve's Callege af Hairstyling 
Lawtan 


Basic, Instructars and 
Advanced Operatars 


Internatianal School af Barbering 
Tulsa 


Barbering 


Hughes Beauty Academy 
Tulsa 


Basic, Instructars and 
Advanced Operatars 


Lawtan Barber Cal lege 
Lawtan 


Barbering 


Irene's Beauty Callege 
Muskagee 


Basic, Instructars and 
Advanced Operatars 


Oklahama Barber Callege 
Oklahama City 


Barbering 


LaJean's Schaal af Beauty Culture 
Duncan 


Basic, Instructars and 
Advanced Operatars 


Oklahama School af Barbering 
Tulsa 


Barbering 


Lela's Beauty Callege 
Ada 


Basic, Instructars and 
Advanced Operatars 


Pearia Barber Callege 
Tulsa 


Barbering 


Miami Beauty Callege 
Miami 


Basic, Instructors and 
Advanced Operatars 


State Barber Callege 
Oklahama City 


Barbering 


Midwest Beauty Callege 
Midwest City 


Basic, Instructars and 
Advanced Operatars 


Tulsa Barber Callege 
Tulsa 


Barbering 


Paul's Beauty Callege 
Oklahama City 


Basic, Instructors and 
Advonced Operatars 


Ailadin Beauty Callege, Inc. 


Basic, Instructars and 


Peggy's Career Beauty Callege 


Basic, Instructars and 


Lawtan 


Advanced Operatars 


Norman 


Advanced Operatars 


Altus Beauty Callege 


Basic, Irstructars and 


Peggy's Career Beauty Callege 


Basic, Instructars and 


Aitus 


Advanced Operatars 


Oklahoma City 


Advanced Operators 


American Beauty Callege 


Basic, Instructars and 


Ponca School af Beauty Culture, Inc. 


Basic, Instructars and 


Oklahama City 


Advanced Operators 


Ponca City 


Advanced Operatars 


Bartlesville Beauty Callege 


Basic, Instructars and 


Babert's Beauty Training Center 


Basic, Instructars and 


Bartlesville 


Advanced Operatars 


Tulsa 


Advanced Operatars 


Beetch's Beauty Academy, Inc. 


Basic, Instructars and 


Shawnee School af Beauty Culture 


Basic, Instructars and 


Enid 


Advanced Operatars 


Shawnee 


Advanced Operators 


Brookside Beauty Callege 


Basic, Instructars and 


Stillwater Beauty Callege 


Basic, Instructars and 


Tulsa 


Advanced Operatars 


Stillwater 


Advanced Operators 


Capital Beauty Callege 


Basic, Instructars and 


Tulsa Academy af Basic and Advanced 


Basic, Instructars and 


Oklahama City 


Advanced Operatars 


Hair Styling, Inc., Tulsa 


Advanced Operators 


Darrell's (Mr.) Beauty Callege 


Basic, Instructors and 


Warr Acres Beauty Callege 


Basic, Instructars and 


Muskagee 

Ei Reno Beauty College 
El Reno ^ 

Enid Beauty Caiiege 
Enid 


Advanced Operatars 
Basic 

Basic, Instructars and 
Advanced Operatars 


Oklahoma City 

SOURCE: Oklahama Accrediting Agency. 


Advanced Operators 



Relationships of Junior Colleges with 
Other Educational Levels 

In many respects, Oklahoma is more fortunate 
than most states in that since the establishment of 
The Oklahoma State System of Higher Education 
in 1941, concerted effort has been made to develop 
differentiation of functions among state institutions 
of higher education. Substantial understanding has 
already been achieved regarding the division of 
educational responsibility. This has been possible 
partially as a result of idciitification of the basic 



functions of the three levels of higher education, 
the junior colleges, the senior colleges and the uni- 
versities. Many of the relationships between junior 
colleges and other levels of higher education grow 
out of these junior college functions which are as 
follows: 

1. Shared responsibility with senior colleges and 
universities for remedial education for stu- 
dents whose high school preparation has not 
fully qualified them for college level work. 
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TAILE 9 

APPROVED FLIGHT SCHOOLS IN OKLAHOMA 

1968 



School 


AMrovMl Cmrsef 


American Aviatian Center 


Commercial, Flight lnstruc« 


Tulsa 


tar (Airplane) 


American Flyers, Inc. 


Flight Engineer, Commercial, 


Ardmore 


Instrument, Flight Instruu- 




tars (Airplane) 


B-J Flying Service 


Cammercial, Flight Instruc- 


Pryor 


tor (Airplane), Instrument 


Catlin Aviation Company 


Instrument, Flight Instruc* 


Oklahama City 


tar (Airplane), Commercial 
Pilot # 1 and # 2 


Expressway School of Aeronautics 


Commercial Pilat 150 H. P., 


Oklahoma City 


Commercial Pilot 180 H. P., 
Instrument Flying 


Flight Training Center, Inc. 


Cammercial, Flight Instruc- 


Bethany 


tar (Airplane), Instrument 


Miami Aircraft, Inc. 


Commercial, Instrument, 


Miami 


Flight Instructor (Airplane) 


Monterosso Aviation Company 


Commercial, Instrument, 


Tulsa 


Flight Instri'cior (Airplane) 


Rivair School of Flight 


Comm^srcial, Flight Instruc- 


Tulsa 


tor (Ail plane) 


Ross Aviation, Inc. 


Commercial, Instrument, 


Tulsa 


Flight Instructor (Airplane) 


Shamrock School of Aeronautics 


Commercial, Instrument, 


Bethany 


Flight Instructor (Airplane) 


Southern Aviation, Inc. 


Commercial, Instrument, 


Lawton 


Flight Instructor (Airplane) 


Spartan Schaal of Flight 


Commercial, Instrument, 


Tulsa 


Flight Instructor (Airplane) 


Tulakes Aviation, Inc. 


Commercial, Instrument, 


Bethany 


Flight Instructor (Airplane) 


Tulsair School of Aviation 


Commercial, Instrument, 


Tulsa 


Flight Instructor (Airplane) 



SOURCE: Oklahoma Slate Accrediting Agency. 



2. Shared responsibility with senior colleges and 
ur/.r^rsities for the first two years of college 
work leading to a baccalaureate degree. 

3. Shared responsibility for on-camr-us adult 
education. 

4. Primary responsibility x vocational-techni- 
cal education requiring two years or less of 
post high school collegiate education. 

5. Primary responsibility for undergraduate gen- 
eral education leading to an associate degree. 



Most relationships between junior colleges and 
other levels of higher education grow out of function 
number two when students transfer from junior 
colleges to senior colleges and universities or vice 
versa. Since all institutions of higher education are 
accredited either by the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools or the Oklahoma 
State Regents for Higher Education, there is no 
fundamental problem associated with inter-institu- 
tional transfer. 

Some relationship exists between junior colleges 
and senior colleges and universities related to func- 
tion number three when a need exists in a junior 
college community for on-campus adult education 
which the junior college is incapable of providing. 
The junior college may request the senior college 
or university to provide it and it may do so. 

There is little relationship between junior col- 
leges and other levels of higher education relative to 
function number one since each institution develops 
its own remedial education curriculum to fit the needs 
of its students. This is usually done independently 
of other institutions. 

Little official relationship exists between the 
junior colleges and the area vocational schools. 
As previously pointed out area vocational schools 
are supervised by the Oklahoma State Board for 
Vocational-lechnical Education while junior col- 
leges and other collegiate levels of education are 
coordinated by the Oklahoma State Regents for 
Higher Education. While area vocational schools 
do offer some post-high school technical education, 
their primary efforts are directed toward the sec- 
ondary and adult levels. The post-high school 
education which they do offer is not recognized as 
collegiate level and no college credit is granted 
for it. This constitutes somewhat of an administra- 
tive problem at the junior college level when a stu- 
dent who has completed post-secondary training 
at the area vocational school desires to transfer to 
a junior college and continue his training in the 
same technology. Hopefully, some uniformly ac- 
ceptable procedure may be developed by which a 
junior college may grant advanced standing credit 
or placement to such a transferring student. 

In 1963, the Oklahoma Legislature enacted legis- 
lation which poterxtially will increase the degree 
of relationship between junior colleges and area 
vocational schools. One section provides that the 
governing board of a community junior college 
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TAILE 10 

APPROVED TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS 
IN OKLAHOMA 
1968 



Prlvot#, Profit Schools 


Approved Courses 


Draughon*s Technical Institute 
Oklahoma City 


Electronics Communication 
Technician, Radio and Tele- 
vision Technician, Indus- 
trial Electronics Technician 


Oklahoma Farrier's College 
Sperry 


Horseshoeing 


Patricia Stephens Career College and 
Finishing School, Oklahoma City 


Fashion Merchandising 


Sooner Mechanical Trade School 
Oklahoma City 


Refrigeration, Air-Condi- 
tioning, Welding 


Southwest Automotive School 
Oklahoma City 


Complete Automotive, Paint 
and Body Repair 


Southwest Machinist School 
Oklahoma City 


Machinist 


Southwest Technical Institute 
Oklahoma City 


Composite Drafting, Basic 
Drafting 


Southwestern College of Meat Cutters 
Oklahoma City 


Meat Cutting 


Spartan School of Aeronautics 
Tulsa 


Airline Service Mechanic, 
Powerplant Mechanic, Air- 
frame Mechanic, Jet Engine 
Maintenance and Overhaul 
Technician, Multiengine 
Maintenance Mechanic, Master 
Instrument Technician, Elec- 
tronic Engineering Techni- 
cion, Electionic Technician, 
Airline Jet Technician, Air- 
line Maintenance Technician 


Tulsa Business College 
Tulsa 


Drafting 


Tulsa Electricians College 
Broken Arrow 


Electrician 


Tulsa Technical College 
Tulsa 


Commercial Drafting, Elec- 
tronics Technician 


Tulsa Welding School 
Tulsa 


Combination Welding 



SOURCE: Oklahoma State Accrediting Agency. 



shall have the power and authority to enter into 
cooperative agreements with any area vocational- 
technical school in such community for the joikit 
use of facilities and personnel, joint courses of 
study and educational programs and other coopera- 



tive efforts to the mutual benefit of each school 
and community. There are problems in making 
this legislation as effective as it potentially might 
be. One is that few junior colleges and area voca- 
tional-technical schools are located close enough 
together to permit effective cooperation. Another 
is the development of a procedure whereby a student 
taking courses in botti the junior college and the 
area school may receive recognized credit in each. 
However, in at least three instances, junior colleges 
and area schools have begun working out coopera- 
tive arrangements. 

Another section of the same legislation provides 
that a two-year college which is part of The State 
System of Higher Education may become an area 
school district for the purpose of providing post- 
secondary vocational and/or technical education 
programs and services within an area to be geo- 
graphically defined by the State Regents for Higher 
Education. Two-year colleges thus designated as 
area districts by resolution of the State Regents 
for Higher Education shall be equally eligible with 
other area districts and shall participate equitably 
therewith in all Federal and state funds for voca- 
tional-technical education both for capital outlay 
and operating funds. 20 

This would seem to imply a close relationship 
between two-year colleges that were designated 
as area schools by the State Regents for Higher 
Education and the area vocational-technical schools, 
particularly with respect to post-high school tech- 
nical education. Ho'vever, a common effort to de- 
velop post-high school technical education to meet 
Oklahoma’s needs has not as yet been possible, 
largely because of overlapping responsibilities for 
its development ui the junior colleges, between the 
Oklahoma State Board for Vocational-Technical 
Education and the Oklahoma State Regents for 
Higher Education. Currently, cooperative effort 
is being pursued by the two Boards toward this ob- 
jective which may well result in increased emphasis 
on technical education in the junior colleges. 
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'^O. S. Supp. 1968, Title 70, Section 4406. 
20 0. S. Supp. 1968, Title 70, Section 4411. 



CHAPTER IV 

EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAMS 
AND SERVICES 

When junior colleges were first established, 
their primary purpose was to offer two years of 
lower division work acceptable to colleges and uni- 
versities. Even the term “junior college” implies 
this function. While this function is still a signi- 
ficant responsibility, it is by no means a single 
one for the present two-year colleges. Rather, they 
are more frequently referred to as comprehen- 
sive junior colleges or comprehensive community 
colleges to describe more aptly their added func- 
tions and their close relationship to the communi- 
ties they serve. Within those added functions, one 
normally finds a variety of educational programs 
to meet the needs of a community for two years 
of educational opportunity beyond high school. 
For roughly one-half to two- thirds of the students 
the community college will represent final for- 
mal educational activity before they assume re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship, family, and occupa- 
tion. This means that their educational experi- 
ences, to be of greatest benefit, must have value, 
in and of themselves, not just as preparation for 
either job or transfer. 

Consequently, the comprehensive junior col- 
lege must be concerned not only with transfer cur- 
riculums but also occupational programs, general 
education, adult education, community services, 
effective guidance and counseling services, satis- 
factory articulation with other educational levels 
and instructional techniques adapted to diverse 
needs of a student body with a wide range of in- 
terests and abilities. 

At this point, Oklahoma junior colleges vary 
widely in the degree of their comprehensiveness. 
It is doubtful if any can be characterized as truly 
comprehensive in nature, however, most are mov- 
ing gradually in that direction and no doubt will 



continue to do so as the economy of the state be- 
comes further industrialized and population in- 
creases. 

University or College Parallel Programs 

All Oklahoma junior colleges offer a program 
which is similar to that which is offered in the 
first two years in a four-year institution. Fre- 
quently called college parallel or transfer, this 
work when completed, enables the student to move 
to the four-year college with normally two years 
to go for completion of the requirements of a bach- 
elor’s degree. Many students with the study objec- 
tive of a baccalaureate degree or higher are fi- 
nancially able to begin their college work in a 
junior college close to home, when they would be 
denied this opportunity if they were required to be- 
gin at a four-year college or university outside 
their local area. 

Some states with highly developed community 
college systems, namely California, Florida, Illi- 
nois and New York, to enumerate a few, have 
limited the lower-division enrollments in their 
four-year colleges and universities in order to en- 
courage students to begin their college study in an 
area community college and to enable four-year 
colleges and universities to concentrate their pro- 
grams and resources on the more advanced, spe- 
cialized, and costly upper-division, graduate, and 
professional education. They believe this enables 
a greater number of students to have the oppor- 
tunity for at least two years of collegiate study 
and at a lesser expense both to the individual and 
the state. Also, it permits the lower-division stu- 
dent to “find himself” in terms of his vocational 
choice before continuing too long toward a bacca- 
laureate degree for which he may not be fitted. 
At the same time, the four-year colleges and uni- 
versities are able to direct their efforts and re- 
sources toward the development of superior 
educational programs at the upper-division and 
graduate level. 

Obviously, the junior college offering transfer 
programs has the responsibility to insure that the 
courses offered and the quality of instruction are 
such that the transferring student may move to 
the senior institution without loss of credit or time 
and with a background of knowledge which will en- 



21 Gleazer, Edmund J., This is the Community College, page 
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TABLE 11 



VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL PROGRAMS OF INSTRUCTION 
AVAILABLE AT OKLAHOMA JUNIOR COLLEGES 



O 

c 

c 

o 

u 



c 

k 




u 

o 

z 





k 

& 

VI 



Agriculture 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 








Agri-Business 










X 








Art (Graphic) 




X 






X 




X 




Building and Construction Technology 




X 














Business (Secretarial) 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


XXX 


Mid-Management 




X 




X 


X 








Chemical Technology 


X 


X 


X 


X 










Civil and Highway Technology 




X 














Court Reporting 










X 








Data Processing 




X 


X 


X 


X 


X 






Electronics 


X 


X 




X 


X 


X 




X 


Environmental Control Technology 








X 










Flight Training 




X 


X 


X 


X 








Forestry Technology 




X 














Industrial Drafting & Design 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 






X X 


Linotype Operator 










X 








Machinist 




X 


X 


X 


X 








Mechanical Technology 




X 


X 


X 


X 








Medical Technology 


















Nursing 








X 








X 


Police Science 








X 


X 




X 




Printing and Composition 










X 








Ranch Operation 




X 














Welding 


X 


X 


X 


X 











SOURCE: Oklohoma Stote Regents for Higher Educotion, Counselor's Guide, 1968. 



able him to continue his education in normal se- 
quence. Close articulation between the two- and 
four-year institutions is of extreme importance. 

Occupational Education 

Within the framework of the total mission of 
the comprehensive junior college, occupational 
education is coming to play a larger and larger 
role. This has resulted largely from the needs of 
the student who does not plan to continue his for- 
mal education beyond the junior college and the 
requirements of industry for skilled technical and 
semi-professional manpower. The application of 



technology to all phases of economic life has 
moved rapidly in recent years and with it the ne- 
cessity for workers to be in possession of scientific 
knowledge and concepts previously unnecessary. 
Training institutions generally have been slow to 
recognize manpower needs in the technical fields. 
Potential students have been reluctant to accept 
the status image of those positions and presently, 
on the national scene, one in every three of these 
jobs is unfilled.^ 

22 U. S. Office of Education, "Twenty-five Technical Careers 
You Can Learn in Two Years or Less,” 1969. 
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Historically, Oklahoma junior colleges have 
stressed the transfer function rather than that of 
providing occupational education as such. How- 
ever, during the last decade, several have devoted 
more and more of their resources to this function. 
It is anticipated that the new urban junior colleges 
in Tulsa and Midwest City will include an appre- 
ciable number of occupational programs in their 
curriculum. Table 11 presents the existing occu- 
pational offerings in Oklahoma junior colleges. 

Adult Education 

Adult or continuing education is generally rec- 
ognized as a necessary function of a comprehen- 
sive junior college. Any two-year college serving 
a reasonably populated community is made aware 
of the needs of adults for educational opportunity 
that satisfies cultural desires or occupational 
needs — whether provided on campus or at a con- 
venient location near the expressed need. 

Oklahoma junior colleges have as one of their 
designated functions, the provision of on-campus 
adult eduation. At the same time, off-campus 
adult education, in the area served by the junior 
college, has historically been a responsibility of a 
four-year college or university regardless of whe- 
ther the offering was of upper or lower division 
nature. Most Oklahoma junior colleges are located 
in rural or lightly populated areas and are pri- 
marily residential institutions although each has 
one or more cities within its primary service area. 
Those cities or populated areas are usually where 
the greatest need for adult or continuing education 
exists. Under existing policy, those are considered 
as off-campus sites and are normally served by a 
four-year college or university. Consequently, the 
junior colleges have not been encouraged to de- 
velop extensive adult education programs off of 
their campuses. 

Even so, all Oklahoma junior colleges have 
adult education offerings on-campus, usually in 
the evening. Some are more extensive and effec- 
tive than others. Students usually commute to 
the college from within a radius of approximately 
twenty-five miles. Upper division adult education 
courses are often offered on the junior college 
campus by four-year colleges and universities 
when a sufficient need exists. 



Guidance and Counseling 

Regardless of whether guidance and counseling 
is considered a goal or function of the community 
junior college, it is an activity which every junior 
college must perform and perform well. As has 
been pointed out, Oklahoma junior colleges admit 
any student who is a high school graduate and 
special students who are not high school graduates. 
Obviously, this results in a student body with di- 
verse abilities, interests and intentions. In order to 
accommodate the varied needs of the students and 
the community, the junior college must offer a 
variety of educational programs ranging from 
one-year vocational curriculums through two-year 
technical programs to an academic college paral- 
lel program with the first two years of required 
courses for a number of academic majors. 

The magnitude of the guidance task is sug- 
gested by the evidence that two-thirds to three- 
fourths of the students who enter junior colleges 
announce their intention to transfer to senior in- 
stitutions, whereas less than one-half actually do 
so. Thus a situation exists where many students 
desire to take programs and work toward goals 
for which they are not qualified. For them to do so 
usually results in wasted time, loss of confidence 
and failure. No junior college can afford to ignore 
the responsibility of assisting each student to de- 
termine the educational program which is “right” 
for him. 

All Oklahoma junior colleges offer some sort of 
guidance and counseling service for their students. 
As might be expected, some are much less effi- 
cient than others, even to the point that they may 
be described as existing largely in name only. It 
might be suggested, that those in positions of in- 
stitutional responsibility at the junior colleges, 
analyze the effectiveness of their guidance and 
counseling activities and where necessary allo- 
cate additional college resources to this very sig- 
nificant function. 

Articulation With Other Educational Levels 

The relationships between junior colleges and 
other levels of higher education and area voca- 
tional-technical schools was discussed to some 
extent in Chapter III. However, the primary con- 
cern of junior colleges in articulation with other 
educational levels involves those schools from 
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which their students come and those institutions 
to which they transfer. 

For many high school graduates, the transition 
from high school to college is an entirely new ex- 
perience. Even requirements and procedures for 
making application for admission may present 
a potential stumbling block. Enrollment proce- 
dures may seem confusing. Financial aids, vo- 
cational choice and curriculum offerings may en- 
tail problems that must be solved. It is in this 
area of pre-college and early college matricula- 
tion that effective articulation between the junior 
college and the high schools can do much to insure 
the student a satisfactory beginning of college 
study. 

As we noted earlier, all Oklahoma junior col- 
leges offer college-parallel programs designed to 
prepare the student to transfer to a four-year col- 
lege or university after two years. In fact, on a 
statewide basis, approximately four of every five 
students enrolled in junior colleges are enrolled in 
this program. Those who have worked closely with 
junior college education in Oklahoma, are aware 
that many students enrolled in transfer programs 
should be pursuing other study objectives. Im- 
proved guidance and counseling services and a 
wider range of offerings in occupational education 
might well be the answer to this problem. Never- 
theless, in order to be of greatest assistance to the 
transfer student, it is necessary that the junior 
college know his major objective, the four-year 
college or university to which he plans to transfer 
together with its lower division requirements, its 
admission requirements, its educational stan- 
dards and the student’s probability of success. It 
is also very helpful to the student if junior college 
personnel know the personnel at the receiving in- 
stitution to whom the student may be directed as 
a point of initial contact. This does much to mini- 
mize the initial shock of transfer and provides a 
point of contact for subsequent follow-up by the ju- 
nior college to determine the success of the stu- 
dent. Articulation of this type between the junior 
college and the four-year college or university is 
very essential, not only for the student, but also 
as a means by which the junior college can eval- 
uate and improve its curriculum and instruction. 
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Educational Output — Associate Degrees 

All Oklahoma two-year colleges currently con- 
fer the associate degree on students for the com- 
pletion of a planned educational program of at 
least two-years duration. The type of degrees nor- 
mally awarded are Associate in Arts, Associate in 
Science and Associate in Applied Science. The fol- 
lowing table presents a comparison of the number 
of associate degrees conferred by junior colleges in 
1964 and 1969 in relation to their enrollment. 

It will be noted that 773 degrees were granted in 
1964 and 1,703 in 1969, an increase of 120 per cent 
in the five year period. During the same period, 
enrollment in these colleges increased from 7,188 
to 10,666, an increase of 48 per cent. A similar 
study in 1965 showed these colleges granted 767 de- 
grees in 1960 and 786 in 1964 with an increase of 
approximately 3 per cent between I960 and 1964 
as compared with the 120 per cent increase be- 
tween 1964 and 1969. This would indicate that Ok- 
lahoma junior colleges have substantially 
increased *' eir educational output as measured by 
conferreu degrees during the last five years. 



Location of Colleges and Vocational- 
Technical Schools in the Eleven 
Manpower Regions 

One item in identification of need for additional 
educational opportunity in the eleven Oklahoma 
Manpower Regions is assessment of opportunity 
which is presently available. Table 13 identifies 
existing post-secondary educational institutions 
located in each Manpower Region by name and 
type. 

It will be noted that each region has at least 
three post-secondary institutions and one has as 
many as thirteen. It is obvious, however, that 
educational opportunity is not measured wholly by 
numbers of colleges. Such factors as type of col- 
lege, educational programs, admission standards, 
population of the region, and social and economic 
factors influencing the population all contribute to 
an evaluation of educational opportunity. 




TABLE 12 

A COMPARISOK OF ENROLLMENT AND ASSOCIAH DEGREES CONFERRED 
BY OKLAHOMA JUNIOR COLLEGES 1964 AND 1969 





19*3-64 

Enrollment 


196t*«9 

Enrollment 


Enroll* 

Increase 


Assockr^e 

Degrees 

1944 


Assoclote 

Degrees 

1969 


% •f 

Degrees 

Increase 


State 














Connors 


519 


692 


33.3 


75 


126 


68.0 


Eastern 


879 


1,265 


43.9 


170 


264 


55.3 


Murray 


549 


803 


46.3 


64 


135 


110.9 


NEOAMC 


1,712 


2,368 


38.3 


184 


432 


134.8 


Northern 


801 


1,207 


50.7 


54 


170 


214.8 


OA^ 


657 


685 


4.3 


6' 


63 


3.3 


Total 


5J17 


7,020 


37.2 


608 


1,190 


95.7 


Private 














Bacone 


469 


606 


29.2 


27 


87 


222.2 


BWC 


201 


229 


13.9 


13 


16 


23.1 


St. Greg. 


192 


506 


163.5 


34 


134 


294.1 


swe 


135 


576 


326.7 


19 


64 


236.8 


OBCm 


— 


86 


— 


— 


10 




Total 


997 


2,003 


100.9 


93 


311 


234.4 


Community 














Altus 


436 


557 


27.8 


16 


59 


268.8 


El Reno 


207 


412 


99.0 


15 


58 


286.7 


Poteou 


135 


402 


197.8 


21 


61 


190.5 


Sayre 


190 


183 


( 3.7) 


20 


17 


(15.0) 


Seminole (1) 


106 


89 


( 16.0) 


— 


7 




Total 


1,074 


1,643 


53.0 


72 


202 


180.6 


GRAND TOTAL 


7,188 


10,666 


48.4 


773 


1,703 


120.3 



(I) Seminole and OkkihorKi Bible College did not grant Associate degrees in 1964. 
SOUICE: Oklahoma State Regents for higher Education. 
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TAILE 13 



COLLEGES AND AREA VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL SCHOOLS LOCAHD 
IN ELEVEN OKLAHOMA MANPOWER REGIONS 



IStiMI 




Cetieges end Sdieels 


Type 


Fell ma 
EnreHment 


1 . Oklahoma City 


A. 


Public 










Unr/ersity of Oklahoma 


University 


16,930 






Central State College 


Four-year 


10,209 






Oklahoma City Technical Branch 


Two-year 


1,055 






El Reno Junior College 


Two-year 


412 






Oscor Rose Community College 


Two-year 


(Open 1970) 




B. 


Private 










Bethany Nazarene College 


Four-year 


1,809 






Oklahoma Christian College 


Four-year 


1,082 






Oklahoma City University 


Four-yea*" 


2,521 






Oklahoma Bible College 


Two-year 


86 






Southwestern College 


Two-yeor 


576 




C. 


Vocational-Technical 










Oklo. City Voc-Tech Center 


Center 








Canadian Valley Area Voc-Tech S.D. 


School 








Clevekind-McClain-Garvin Counties 


School 




2. Tulso 


A. 


Public 










Tulsa Junior College 


Two-yeor 


(Open 1970) 




B. 


Private 










Oral Roberts University 


Four-year 


844 






University of Tulsa 


Four-year 


6,960 




C. 


Vocational-Technical 










Tuba Area Vocatk>nal-Tech Center 


Center 








Central Oklahoma Area Voc-Tech S.D. 


School 




3. Northvfest 


A. 


Public 










Northwestern State College 


Four-year 


2,641 






Panhandle State College 


Four-year 


1,338 




B. 


Private 










(None) 








C. 


Vocational-Technical 










Major-Woods Counties Area 


School 




4 . North Central 


A. 


Public 










Langston University 


Four-year 


1,336 






Northern Oklahoma College 


Two-year 


1,207 






Oklahoma State University 


University 


16,658 




B. 


Private 










Phillips University 


Four-year 


' 486 




C. 


Vocational-Technical 










O. T. Autry Area Voc-Tech Center 


Center 








Major- Woods Counties Area 


School 




5. Northeast 


A. 


"uUlIC 










Oklahoma Military Academy 


Military HS and Two-year 


423 






Northeastern A & M College 


Two-year 


2,368 




B. 


Private 










Bartlesville Wesleyan College 


Two-year 


229 




C. 


Vocational-Technical 










Tri-County Area Voc-Tech S. D. 


School 
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6. AAid-Eastern 



7. Southeast 



8. East Central 



9. South Central 



10. Southwest Central 



1 1 - Southw *st 



O 

ERIC 



Fall 





Callagat an4 Schaalt 


Type 


Enrellment 


A. 


Public 








Connors State College 


Two-year 


692 




Okmulgee Technical School 


Post-Secondary 


2,562 




Northeastern State College 


Four-year 


5,992 


B. 


Private 








Bacone College 


Two-year 


606 


C. 


Vocational-Technical 








Indian Capital Area Voc-Tech S.D. 


School 




A. 


Public 








Eastern Oklahoma State College 


Two-v<4ar 


1,265 




Poteau Community College 


Two-year 


402 




Southeastern State College 


Four-year 


2,267 


B. 


Private 








(None) 






C. 


Vocotional-Technical 








Kiamichi Area Voc-Tech S.D. 


School 




A. 


Public 








Seminole Junior College 


Two-year 


89 


B. 


Private 








Oklahoma Baptist University 


Four-year 


1,666 




St. Gregory’s College 


Two-year 


506 


C. 


Vocational-Technical 








Gordon Co^otr Area Voc-Tech S.D. 


School 




A. 


Publir 








East Central State College 


Four-year 


3,058 




Muircy S-crte College 


Two-year 


803 


B. 


Private 








(None) 






C. 


Vocatic 'icS-Technical 








Southern Okla. Area Voc-Tech v.enter 


Center 






Cleveland-McClain-Gorvin Counties 


School 




A. 


Public 








Cameron Stole College 


Four-year 


3,506 




Oklahoma College of Liberal Arts 


Four-year 


913 


B. 


Private 








(None) 






r 


Vocational-Technical 








Duncan Area Vocatioftcl-Tech Center 


Center 






Caddo-Kiowa Area Voc-Tech S.D. 


School 






Commanche County 


School 




A. 


Public 








Altus Junior College 


Two-year 


557 




Sayre Junior College 


Two-year 


183 




Southwestern State College 


Four-year 


4,861 



8. PrivCie 

(None) 

C. Vocational-Technical 
(None) 



CHAPTER V 

ENROLLMENTS AND 
PROfECTIONS 

In the decade from 1959 to 1969 enrollment in 
Oklahoma institutions of higher education almost 
doubled, increasing from 55,182 in 1959 to 102,987 
in 1969. During the same period, lower division en- 
rollment increased from 33,620 to 58,741 Table 14 
presents a comparison of 1959 and 1969 enrollments 
by institution and by type of institution. 

It will be observed that the largest percentage 
increase in lower division enrollment was in the 
state four-year colleges followed by the private 
two-year colleges. If the 1959 and 1969 enrollments 
by type of uistitution are converted to percentages, 
the following pattern results. 



IfSf 1f69 



State universities 


35.1 


33.2 


State four-year colleges 


28.9 


33.8 


State two-year colleges 


10.5 


12.5 


Private four-year colleges 


22.1 


13.3 


Private two-year colleges 


0.8 


3.7 


Community colleges 


2.6 


3.5 




100.0 


100.0 



In 1959, the state universities had the largest per- 
centage of the lower division enrollment while in 
1969, the lead had shifted to the state four-year col- 
leges. In 1959, the state universities and four-year 
colleges enrolled 64 per cent of the freshman and 
st^homore students attending Oklahoma collies, 
while in 1969, that per cent had increased to 67. 

Geographic Origin of Students 

Approximately 86 per cent of the students en- 
rolled in Oklahoma colleges and universities are 
residents of the state. According to the American 
Council on Education, 9.5 per cent of Oklahoma’s 
undergraduate students in 1963 left the state to 
attend cr^llege while 15 per cent migrated into Okla- 



homa. A 1968 study by the staff of the Oklahoma 
State Regents for Higher Eklucation revealed that 
11 per cent of the Oklahoma students migrated to 
other states to attend college while 14 per cent of 
the state collegiate enrollment came from other 
states. Table 15 presents a comparison of the resi- 
dential status of students enrolled in state supported 
institutions of The Oklahoma State System in 1963 
and 1968. Table 16 indicates a similar comparison for 
Oklahoma private and municipal colleges. 

It will be observed that the private colleges have 
a non-resident enrollment percentage much higher 
than that of the state supported institut'ons and 
that among the latter, Oklahoma Panhandle State 
College, the University of Oklahoma and North- 
western State College have the highest. 

There is a concern in this study not only for Uie 
resident and non-resident status of Oklahoma college 
students but also for the mobility of students from 
one manpower regimi to another for purposes of 
college attendance. Such questimis as, how many 
high school graduates come from each manpower 
region? How many of them go to college in Okla- 
homa? How many attend college in the region where 
they graduated from high school? How many go to 
college in a region other than the one where they 
graduated from high school? The answers to these 
and similar questions may affonl insight into the 
availability of and need for educational oppor tuni ty 
in certain of the manpower regions. 

Table 17 presents a comparison of the number 
of high school graduates for a three year period, 
1967 to 1969, in each of the eleven Manpower Regions 
along with the number of freshmen and sophomores 
from each region enrolled in Oklahoma colleges in 
the Fall of 1968. 

The Oklahoma City R^ion with 8,356 graduates 
had the largest number as well as the largest in- 
crease between 1968 and 1969. The Tulsa Region had 
the second largest with 6,697 and the North Central 
Region ranked third. Only the Mid-Eastern and 
Southeastern Regions ^owed decreases. 

In an effort to obtain information concerning the 
rate of college attendance in each region, the num- 
ber of freshmen and s(^homores from each r^ion 
who were enrolled in Oklahoma colleges in the Fall 
of 1968 was secured (column 5). Then the number 
of high school graduates in 1967 and 1968 in each 
region were added and the result compared with the 
lower division college enrollment. Column 6 indi- 
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TABLE 14 



LOWER DIVISION COLLEGE ENROLLMENT 
BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION 
1959-1969 







1959 






1969 


Freshmen 


Sephemero 


Special 


Tetel 


Freshmen 


Sephemere 


Special 


Tutel 


State Universities 


















ou 


2419 


2,116 


85 


4720 


4,929 


3,237 


26 


8,192 


osu 


2,8t1 


2,102 


66 


5,049 


4,208 


3471 


86 


7765 




5,400 


4,218 


151 


9769 


9,137 


6708 


112 


15,957 


State 4-Yr. Colleges 


















CSC 


1J14 


858 


56 


2428 


3,270 


2,256 


67 


5493 


ECSC 


600 


311 


— 


911 


1,134 


604 


— 


1738 


NESC 


771 


545 


19 


1,335 


1,609 


1,151 


63 


2,823 


NWSC 


317 


2i0 


62 


659 


743 


577 


42 


1762 


SESC 


460 


289 


102 


851 


700 


430 


— 


1,130 


SWSC 


559 


404 


106 


1469 


1,638 


1,077 


46 


2761 


OCLA (OCW) 


235 


109 


84 


428 


526 


208 


— 


734 


Panhondle 


362 


252 


18 


632 


417 


289 


54 


760 


Longston 


243 


137 


38 


418 


326 


269 


87 


682 


Comeron 


767 


423 


214 


1404 


1,295 


893 


118 


2706 




5A9t 


3438 


699 


9735 


11458 


7754 


477 


19,889 


State 2<Yr. Colleges 


















Connors 


204 


110 


128 


442 


425 


262 


62 


749 


Eostern 


494 


222 


196 


912 


MO ^ 

• l«» 


428 


45 


1786 


Murray 


234 


145 


24 


403 


448 


286 


23 


757 


NEQAMC 


441 


302 


362 


1,105 


1,248 


728 


444 


2720 


NOC 


295 


152 


64 


511 


9I3 


425 


— 


1738 


OMA 


141 


28 


272 


441 


595 


177 


5 


777 


OSU 


















Okmulgee Tech 


•M 


389 


— 


1,277 


1760 


537 


— 


2797 


Tech Inst., Okie. City 


— 


— 


— 


— 


925 


321 


— 


1,246 




2,697 


1448 


1,046 


5,091 


7,127 


3,164 


579 


10,870 


Private 4-Yr. Colleges 


















■enedictine Heights 


101 


74 


48 


223 


— 


— 


— 


— 


lethany 


349 


201 


16 


566 


422 


351 


41 


114 


OMI 


46t 


296 


15 


779 


604 


417 


20 


1741 


OCC 


170 


48 


27 


245 


489 


247 


2 


738 


OCU 


716 


603 


370 


1759 


447 


316 


240 


1703 


ORU 


- — 


— 


— 


— 


316 


237 


12 


565 


Phillips 


345 


227 


86 


658 


348 


291 


19 


658 


Tulsa 


929 


741 


1,810 


3480 


1479 


1,219 


307 


3705 




3,14t 


2,190 


2472 


7710 


4,105 


3,078 


641 


7,824 


Private 2-Yr. Colleges 


















locone 


96 


69 


44 


209 


350 


183 


41 


574 


lortlesville Wes. 




— 


— 


— 


86 


60 


1 


147 


St. Gregory's 


34 


32 


8 


74 


408 


153 


16 


577 


Southwestern College 




— 


— 


— 


519 


242 


42 


803 


Okla. iib>c College 




— 


— 


— 


42 


16 


11 


69 




130 


101 


52 


283 


1405 


654 


111 


2,170 


Municipal 2-Yr, Colleges 


















Aites 


64 


16 


153 


233 


235 


119 


284 


638 


El Xeno 


72 


11 


— 


83 


29J 


125 


17 


437 


Muskogee 


12t 


44 


— 


172 


— 


— 


““ 




Poteou 


176 


138 


50 


364 


238 


127 


2 


367 


Soyre 


76 


46 


14 


136 


154 


63 


13 


230 


Sentinoio 


36 


8 


— 


44 


296 


51 


12 


359 




552 


263 


217 


1,032 


1,218 


485 


328 


2,031 


TOTAL 


17,425 


11,658 


4,537 


33420 


34,650 


21,843 


2,248 


5874: 



SOURCE: Oklahoma State Regents for Higher Education. 
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TABU IS 



GEOGRAPHIC ORIGIN OF ENROLUMENTS IN INSTITUTIONS OF 
THE OKLAHOMA STATC SYSTEM OF HIGHER EDUCATION, 
FALL SEMESTER, 1 963 AND 1 968 



Callag* 




19*3 




19M 


Parcant from 
Olclehoma 


Parcant 
Out uf Stutu 


Purcunt 

Furuign 


Percent frem 
Oklahemn 


Percent 
Out of Stote 


Percent 

Foreign 


OU 


73.5 


23.5 


3.0 


70.8 


27.0 


2.2 


OSU 


83.9 


12.6 


3.5 


85.5 


11.4 


3.1 


CSC 


V0.7 


8.4 


0.9 


97.4 


1.9 


0.7 


ECSC 


98.7 


0.8 


0.5 


98.2 


1.7 


0.1 


NESC 


98.7 


1.2 


0.1 


97.6 


2.1 


0.3 


NWSC 


82.1 


17.5 


0.4 


78.3 


19.6 


2.1 


SESC 


82.7 


16.6 


07 


90.9 


8.9 


0.2 


SWSC 


96.5 


3.1 


0.4 


94.7 


4.8 


0.5 


OCW(OCLA) 


88.5 


11.4 


0.1 


95.3 


4.3 


0.4 


Panhandle 


72.1 


27.8 


0.1 


64.4 


35.4 


0.2 


Langston 


89.0 


10.7 


0.3 


85.2 


13.8 


1.0 


Cameron 


97.9 


1.8 


0.3 


98.1 


1.6 


0.3 


Connors 


99.2 


0.8 


— 


99.0 


0.9 


0.1 


Eastern 


96.8 


2.4 


0.8 


97.4 


1.6 


1.0 


Murray 


90.6 


9.4 


— 


96.1 


3.1 


0.8 


NEOAMC 


80.2 


17.4 


2.4 


90.1 


8.2 


1.7 


Northern 


97.4 


1.7 


0.9 


98.3 


1.2 


0.5 


OMA 


78.7 


18.4 


2.9 


83.6 


13.3 


3.1 



SOUKE: OklahOMa State Rogants for Higher Education. 



cates the per cent that the Fall, 1968 lower division 
enrollment represents of the combined 1967 and 
1968 high school graduates of each region. While it 
is recognized that the percentages do not represent 
true college attendance rates, it is believed that 
they do, indicate rtrkjions where educational oppor- 
tunity is curtailed — namely the East Central, 
Southeastern and Tulsa Regions. Recent studies by 
the staff of the State Regents reveal that approxi- 
mately 66 per cent of the Oklahoma high school 
graduates continue their education in college vdiile 
Table 17 shows that the Fall, 1968 lower division en- 
rollment represented 73 per cent of the 1967 and 
1968 graduating classes. The additional number 
of lower division students probably resulted from a 
backlog of earlier high school graduates, a carry- 
over of students who did not make the normal pro- 
gression from the lower division, non-resi^nt 
enrollment and adults. 



Analysis of the number of high school graduates 
produced by each manpower region and the location 
of colleges where they continue their education 
shows some rather significant information as to the 
availability of higher education opportunity in cer- 
tain manpower regions. Table 18 presents this infor- 
mation rather clearly for the Fall 1968 lower division 
enrollment in Oklahoma colleges. 

Reading down each column from the top gives 
the number of lower division students enrolled in 
colleges located in each region from each other 
region. Reading across indicates the number of stu- 
dents from each region enrolled in colleges located 
in each other region. The point where the columns 
intersect shows the number of students from each 
manpower region who attended colleges located in 
that manpower region and the percentage that num- 
ber represents of the combined number of 1967 and 
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TABLE 16 



GEOGRAPHIC ORIGIN OF ENROLLMENTS IN OKLAHOMA 
PRIVATE AND MUNICIPAL COLLEGES, FALL SEMESTER 

1963 AND 1968 



C«{|«SG 




1963 




1968 


Percent from 
Oklahoma 


Parcenf 
Out of Stefa 


Parcant 

Foreign 


Percent from 
Oklohoma 


Percent 
Out of State 


Percent 

Foreign 


Bethany 


35.5 


64.0 


0.5 


29.6 


69.6 


0.8 


OBU 


73.2 


25.0 


1.8 


73.3 


24.6 


2.1 


OCC 


53.9 


3.3 


2.8 


40.9 


56.2 


2.9 


OCU 


9^3 


7.3 


1.4 


83.9 


15.2 


0.9 


ORU 


— 


— 


— 


26.9 


66.9 


6.2 


Phillips 


51.8 


46.3 


1.9 


61.4 


37.6 


1.0 


Tulsa 


82.4 


15.1 


2.4 


87.3 


10.2 


2.5 


Bacone 


88.3 


11.7 


0.0 


71.6 


28.4 


0.0 


Bartlesville W. 


53.7 


45.1 


1.2 


41.1 


58.5 


0.4 


St. Gregory's 


41.3 


50.6 


8.1 


28.9 


67.6 


3.5 


Southwestern C. 


— 


— 


— 


86.5 


10.8 


2.7 


Oklahoma Bible 


— 


— 


— 


65.1 


34.9 


0.0 


Altii; 


67.1 


32.9 


0.0 


73.4 


26.0 


0.6 


Reno 


100.0 


0.0 


0.0 


99.0 


0.0 


1.0 


Poteau 


92.3 


7.7 


0.0 


90.0 


9.5 


0.5 


Sayre 


91.2 


8.8 


0.0 


88.5 


11.5 


0.0 


Seminole 


94.1 


3.9 


2.0 


96.6 


0.0 


3.4 



SOURCE: Oklahomo State Regents for Higher Education. 



1968 high school graduates from that region. The 
totals at the bottom of the table reflect the number 
of these students attending colleges located in each 
region, how much greater or less that number is 
than the number attending college somewhere in 
Oklahoma and the percentage the total attending 
in-region represents of those attending in Oklahoma. 
The totals at the right represent the number of lower 
division students from each region attending all 
Oklahoma colleges. 

It v^ill be noted that only 21 per cent of the lower 
division students from the East Central Region and 
37.5 per cent of those from the Tulsa Region enrolled 
at colleges within their own region while 77.5 per 
cent of those from the Oklahoma City Region and 
72 per cent of those from the Mid-Eastern Region 
attended colleges within their regions. The remain- 
ing regions had in-region enrollments between 45 
and 66 per cent. The Tulsa Region had 4,751 students 
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attending college in other regions while the East 
Central Region had only 913 doing so. 

In an effort to confirm indications that 
residents of certain regions of Oklahoma do not 
possess higher education opportunity comparable 
to others, ratios were computed of the grade one 
enrollment, the grade seven enrollment, and the 
1968 high school graduates of each region to the 
1968 population of that region along with the per- 
centage of the population enrolled in Oklahoma 
colleges in the fall of 1968. Table 19 presents that 
informaton along with the ranking of each region 
in comparison with the other ten regions. 

It will be observed that the region with the low- 
est percentage of population attending college is 
the Southeast followed by the East Central. Also 
it will be recalled that Table 17 showed these two 
regions with the lowest college attendance rates. 




TABLE 17 



COMPARISON OF HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES BY MANPOWER REGIONS 
1967-1969 AND LOWER DIVISION COLLEGE ENROLLMENT 

FALL 1968 





1967 


196t 


1969 


1967-196S 


No. from Roglon 
Enrolled Lower 
Division Foil 196t 


Percent of 
1967-6S Totol 
Enrolled 


1 . Oklahoma City (SMSA) 


7,778 


7,838 


8,356 


15,616 


12,981 


83.1 


2. Tulsa (SMSA) 


6,159 


6,406 


6,697 


12,565 


7,846 


62.4 


3. Northwest 


1,155 


1,120 


1,133 


2,275 


1,646 


72.4 


4. North Central 


3,265 


3,361 


3,478 


6,626 


5,093 


76.9 


5. Northeast 


2,467 


2,478 


2,567 


4,945 


3,411 


67.0 


6. Mid-Eastern 


2,765 


2,793 


2,759 


5,558 


4,347 


78.2 


7. Southeast 


2,536 


2,584 


2,503 


5,120 


2,921 


57.1 


8. East Central 


1,722 


1,639 


1,713 


3,361 


1,888 


56.2 


9. South Central 


1,941 


2,046 


2,065 


3,987 


2,733 


68.5 


1 0. Southwest Central 


2,818 


2,925 


3,015 


5,743 


4,693 


81.7 


1 1 . Southwest 


1,422 


1,455 


1,523 


2,877 


2,573 


89.4 


TOTALS 


34,028 


34,645 


35,809 


68,673 


50,132 


73.0 


SOURCES: Oklohofflo Stat# Department ot 


E9^;.otion and 


Oklahoma 


State Regents 


far Higher Education. 





Table 19, also indicates that the Southeast region 
ranks third in ratio of high school graduates and 
first in ratio of grade seven enrollments, indicat- 
ing that students do attend high school and grad- 
uate and that in the next ten years a greater 
percentage of high school graduates will be poten- 
tial college students in proportion to the population 
than in any other region. 

Another factor which should be considered in 
analyzing higher education opportunity is the fi- 
nancial status of residents of each region. Table 
20 indicates the median family income of each 
region, the per cent of families with annual in- 
comes under $3,000 and the per cent over $10,000. 
It is significant to note that the Southeast r^ion 
has the lowest median family income, the highest 
percentage of families with incomes under $3,000 
and the lowest per cent with incomes over $10,000. 

Tables 19 and 20 also reveal that the Oklahoma 
City region ranks highest among the regions in 
median family income and second in per cent of 
population enrolled in Oklahoma colleges in 1968 
and the Northwest region ranks third highest in 
median family income and first in per cent of pop- 



ulation attending college. This would appear to 
indicate that family income is a significant factor 
in determining college attendance. 

Admission Policies and Practices 

The Oklahoma State Regents for Higher Edu- 
cation are charged by the Constitution and the 
Statutes of Oklahoma to prescribe the standards 
of admission to and retention in the colleges and 
universities of The Oklahoma State System of 
Higher Education. In 1963, they established uni- 
form standards of admission for those institutions 
of like type and function in the State System. 
These were revised in 1967. The following princi- 
ples served as guidelines for the policy: 

1. Any Oklahoma resident, upon graduation 
from an accredited high school, should have 
the opportunity of continuing his education at 
some institution in The Oklahoma State Sys- 
tem of Higher Education. 

2. Admission policies should recognize and be 
consistent with the functions, purposes and 
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THE ORIGIN OF LOWER DIVISION ENROLLMENTS 
OF EACH MANPOWER REGION 
(Read Across) 



TABLE 18 



FALL 1968 LOWER DIVISION ENROLLMENTS IN THE COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES WITHIN EACH MANPOWER REGION 

(Read Down) 





VtC 


TuIm 


NW 


NC 


NE 


M* E 


SE 


EC 


SC 


SWC 


SW 


Tat«l 


OkC 


77.5% 

10.065 


16 


47 


1.660 


46 


215 


57 


211 


323 


80 


261 


12.981 


Tulsa 


985 


37.5% 

2.945 


24 


1.607 


727 


1.289 


58 


97 


42 


26 


46 


7.846 


NW 


167 


3 


55.3% 

911 


239 


8 


77 


4 


16 


5 


4 


212 


1.646 


NC 


775 


19 


577 


60.5% 

3.081 


52 


208 


14 


60 


23 


21 


263 


5.093 


NE 


323 


44 


17 


530 


45.2% 

1.543 


813 


7 


42 


12 


12 


68 


3.411 


M-E 


261 


24 


16 


527 


151 


72.1% 

3.134 


135 


29 


46 


13 


11 


4.347 


SE 


221 


5 


6 


237 


12 


301 


63.6% 

1.859 


32 


227 


8 


13 


2.921 


EC 


402 


7 


5 


269 


30 


240 


79 


21.0% 

397 


427 


16 


16 


1.888 


SC 


507 


7 


8 


284 


6 


102 


203 


26 


55.2% 

1.508 


58 


24 


2733 


SWC 


670 


2 


18 


426 


15 


130 


57 


44 


88 


60.2% 

2.827 


416 


4.693 


SW 


287 


23 


47 


285 


4 


67 


10 


21 


7 


103 


66.8% 

1719 


2.573 


TOTAL 


14.663 


3.095 


1.676 


9.145 


2.594 


6.576 


2.483 


975 


2708 


3.168 


3/)49 


50.132 



programs of respective institutions in the 
State System. 

3. Two or more criteria should be used to de- 
termine the admissibility of students. 

4. There should be sufficient flexibility to per- 
mit institutions to make exceptions in worthy 
and extraordinary cases. 

5. Admission policies should be administra- 
tively feasible. 

6. Residents of Oklahoma should be given pref- 
erence. 



7. Admission policies should be considered min- 
imal, allowing for change by individual in- 
stitutions upon approval of the State Regents. 

Junior colleges of the State System, having a 
like purpose and function, are considered to be 
“open door” institutions for all residents of Okla- 
homa who are graduates o2 an accredited high 
school. Specifically, the admission policy for these 
colleges provides: 

“Any resident of Oklahoma who (a) is a grad- 
uate of an accredited high school and (b) has 
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TAILE 19 

RANK OF EACH OKLAHOMA MANPOWER REGION IN RATIO OF 1968 GRADE 1 ENROLLMENT 
TO POPULATION, 1968 GRADE 7 ENROLLMENT TO POPULATION, 1968 
HIGHSCHOOL GRADUATES TO POPULATION AND PERCENTAGE OF 
POPULATION ENROLLED IN OKLAHOMA COLLEGES FALL 1968 



R«fl«ns 


Rati# ef 

Grade 1 

Enrellment 

Te Pepvletien 


Renk 


Retie ef 
Grade 7 

Enrollment 

Te Pepulatlen 


Rank 


Ratio ef 

1968 H.S. 
Graduates 
To Populatien 


Rank 


Percentaoe ef 

Pepulatien 
Enrolled In 
Okie. Cellofes 
Fall, 1968 


Rank 


1. Oklahoma City 


2.39 


1 


2.07 


4 


1.30 


9 


3.91 


2 


2. Tulsa 


2.28 


3 


1.99 


7 


MO 


7 


3.15 


7 


3. Northwest 


2.14 


8 


2.03 


6 


1.60 


1 


4.35 


1 


4. North Central 


1.83 


11 


1.79 


11 


1.36 


8 


3.63 


3 


5. Northeast 


2.22 


6.5 


2.12 


2 


1.54 


2 


2.90 


8 


6. Mid*Eastern 


2.27 


4 


2.10 


3 


1.47 


4 


3.39 


5 


7. Southeast 


2.24 


5 


2.13 


1 


1.50 


3 


2.31 


11 


8 East Central 


2.07 


9.5 


1.93 


8 


1.»4 


6 


2.69 


10 


9. South Central 


2.07 


9.5 


2.04 


5 




5 


3.25 


6 


10. Southwest Central 


2.30 


2 


1.85 


10 


1.17 


11 


2.82 


9 


11. Southwest 


2.22 


6.5 


1.87 


9 


’ 18 


10 


3.51 


4 


TABLE 20 



SUMMARY OF ECONOMIC CHARACTERISTICS OF ELEVEN 
OKLAHOMA MANPOWER RE&IONS, 1960 



Region 


Medlon 

Fomily 

Ineome 

(Dollars) 


Rmk 


% of Fomilios 
with Incomos 
of under 
$3,000 


Rank 


% of Families 
with Incomes 
of $10/KK) 
and over 


Rank 


1 . 


Oklahomc City 


$5,096 


1 


23.4 


11 


11.7 


1 


2. 


Tulsa 


5,059 


2 


26.3 


10 


10.3 


3 


3. 


Northwest 


4,757 


3 


28.3 


9 


10.4 


2 


4. 


North Central 


4,173 


4 


34.2 


8 


8.1 


4 


5. 


Northeast 


4,008 


5 


38.9 


6 


7.9 


5 


6. 


Mid-Eastern 


2.829 


10 


54.4 


2 


4.5 


10 


7. 


Southeast 


2,503 


11 


58.6 


1 


3.4 


11 


8. 


East Central 


3,327 


9 


46.8 


3 


5.6 


7.5 


9. 


South Central 


3,507 


8 


44.3 


4 


5.4 


9 


10. 


Southwest Central 


3,783 


7 


39.4 


5 


5.6 


7.5 


11 . 


Southwest 


3,872 


6 


38.8 


7 


7.8 


6 



SOURCE: U. S. Census, 1960. 



participated in the American College Testing 
Program is eligible for admission to any of the 
two-year colleges in the Oklahoma State Sys- 
tem of Higher Education.” 



Admission for non-residents of Oklahoma as 
first-time-entering freshmen is more restrictive. 
In order to be eligible for admission, those stu- 
dents (a) must be a graduate of a high school ac- 
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credited by the regional association or an appro- 
priate accrediting agency of his home state, and 
(b) must have participated in the American Col- 
lege Testing Program or a similar acceptable 
battery of tests. In addition, he must have met 
one of the following requirements: 

1. Ranked scholastically among the upper one- 
half of the members of his graduating class. 

2. Attained a composite standard score on the 
American College Testing Program, or a 
similar acceptable battery of tests, which 
would place him among the upper one-half 
of high school seniors, based on twelfth grade 
national norms. 

Also, in order to provide the opportunity for 
adults who have not completed high school to con- 
tinue study at the college level, the following 
policy is provided: 

1. Any adult resident of Oklahoma (21 years of 
age or older) v.’ho is not a high school grad- 
uate is eligible for provisional admission as 
a special student to an institution in The Okla- 
homa State System of Higher Education as 
follows: 

a. He must have attained a composite 
standard score on the American College 
Testing Program which would place 
him among the upper three-fourths of 
high school seniors based on twelfth 
grade national norms. 

b. In the event he does not meet his ad- 
mission criteria, his application may 
be reviewed by a faculty committee 
and if in their judgment he is worthy, 
and if he has made a satisfactory score 
on the General Educational Develop- 
ment Test (GED) he may be admitted 
on probation for two semesters. If after 
that period, he has made satisfactory 
progress, he may continue to enrol) as a 
regular student. 

The basis for admission to the Oklahoma State 
University Technical Institute in Oklahoma City 



is essentially the same as that for junior colleges 
while that for Oklahoma State University School 
of Technical Training at Okmulgee is somewhat 
different in that any resident of Oklahoma who 

(a) graduated from an accredited high school or 

(b) has attained the age of seventeen and one-half 
years may be admitted. 

Retention Policies and Practices 

In prescribing standards for retention of stu- 
dents at institutions in the State System, the State 
Regents were concerned that every student make 
the most of his college opportunity, and that he 
make satisfactory progress toward achieving his 
study objectives. Consequently, the retention poli- 
cies adopted were expected to serve the educa- 
tional welfare of the student and at the same time 
make maximum use of available resources. The 
following principles served as guidelines in devel- 
oping the retention policy regarding students at- 
tending institutions in the State System: 

1. Students should make satisfactory progress 
toward an educational objective within a 
reasonable period of time. 

2. Retention policies should recognize and be 
consistent with the admission policies of 
individual institutions. 

3. Students should be given a second opportun- 
ity before being suspended for academic rea- 
sons. 

4. Students who are suspended for academic 
reasons should, after a reasonable time and 
upon application, be considered for read- 
mission. 

5. Retention policies should provide for uni- 
formity in the transfer of students among 
institutions. 

6. The retention policy should be minimal, al- 
lowing for change by individual institutions 
on approval of the State Regents. 

The following standards relating to retention 
of students engaged in undergraduate study now 
apply at all institutions in The Oklahoma State 



System of Higher Education. For continued en- 
rollment, a student must have earned a cumula- 



tive grade-point average as indicated below: 

At the end of two semesters 

(24-36 semester hours attempted) 1.40 

At the end of four semesters 

(37-72 semester hours attempted) 1.60 

At the end of six semesters 

(73- 10b semester hours attempted) 1.80 

Further study after 1 08 semester hours attempted 2.00 



A student who achieves a grade-point average 
of 2.00 or above in the last semester in which he 
was enrolled will be considered as making satis- 
factory 'progress regardless of his cumulative 
grade-point average. 

These standards of retention are considered 
minimal and any institution may set higher stan- 
dards for its own use with approval of the Oklaho- 
ma State Regents for Higher Education. Junior 
colleges have in effect set higher standards for 
those students to whom they grant the associate 
degree inasmuch as they require a cumulative 
grade-point average of 2.00 for that degree and 
students normally complete the requirements for 
it after four semesters of study. 

It is somewhat difficult to determine precise 
retention rates in Oklahoma junior colleges since 
students may transfer to other colleges before 
completion of a two year program; they may have 
enrolled with a one-year occupational objective; 
they may have been part-time adult students or 
they may have dropped out. However, we noted in 
Table 12 that these colleges awarded 773 Associate 
degrees in 1964 and 1,703 in 1969 which represented 
a 120 per cent increase in degrees while enrollment 
was increasing 48.4 per cent during the same per- 
iod. This represents an appreciable increase in the 
retention of students from matriculation to com- 
pletion of degree requirements. 

In the fall of 1957, all Oklahoma colleges and 
universities reported the enrollment of 15,484 
freshmen, which included both first-time entering 
students and also those who had not completed 
enough credit hours to be classified as sophomores. 
By the fall of 1958, the number of these freshmen 
had dwindled to 10,573, a decrease of 4,911 or 31.7 
per cent. 



After the beginning of the spring semester of 
1962, the colleges and universities were asked to 
provide a list of th< ir freshmen students who were 
enrolled in the fall of 1961, but who did not enroll 
in the spring semester, 1962. Table 21 presents that 
information as reported by the junior colleges. 

It will be observed that the one-semester drop- 
out rate for state junior colleges was 22.1 per cent; 
that for the private colleges was 26.7 and for the 
municipal junior colleges, 24.3 per cent. The per- 
centage for all junior colleges was 22.9. 

In an effort to determine recent junior college 
retention ratios between the freshman and sopho- 
more years, a comparison was made between the 
fall freshman and sophomore enrollment at Okla- 
homa junior colleges for a three year per.’od, 1966 
to 1969. The retention rate for these years is pre- 
.sented in Table 22. 

It will be noted that the fall 1967, sophomore 
enrollment was 52.3 per cent of the fall 1966 fresh- 

TAILE 21 

JUNIOR COLLEGE FRESHMAN DROPOUT RATE 
BETWEEN FALL SEMESTER 1961 AND 
SPRING SEMESTER 1962 





Freshmon 
Pell 1961 


Ne. ef Dropouts liy 
Sprint Semester 

1962 


% ef Drepeuts 


Connors 


252 


51 


20.2 


Eastern 


410 


74 


18.0 


Murray 


245 


84 


34.3 


NEOAMC 


522 


76 


14.6 


NOC 


378 


98 


25.9 


OAAA 


120 


41 


34.2 


Totals 


1,927 


424 


22.1 


Bacone 


186 


53 


28.5 


St. Gregory's 


68 


15 


22.1 


Totals 


254 


68 


26.7 


Altus 


152 


29 


19.1 


El Reno 


102 


15 


14.7 


Poteau 


86 


38 


44.2 


Sayre 


110 


31 


28.2 


Seminole 


39 


6 


15.4 


Totals 


489 


119 


24.3 


GRAND TOTAL 


2,667 


611 


22.9 



NOTE: A dropout was defined as one who enrolled In the foil of 
1961 and who failed to enroll in the spring semester 1962. 

SOUPICE: Oklahoma State Regents for Higher Education, ^'Oklahoma 
Higher Education Enrollments and Projections, Report No. J/' 
p. 52. 
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man enrollment for these institutions; the fall 1968 
sophomores equaled 57 per cent of the 1967 fresh- 
u^en and iHe fall 1%9 sophomores were 53.9 per 
cent of the f'll 1968 freshmen. It is recognized that 
this procedure does not result in a true retention 
rate for individuals, however it does indicate a 
reasonably accurate rate of retention by student 
classification. 

Lower Divison Enrollment Projections 

In the decade from 1959 to 1969, enrollments in 
the lo«?er division in Oklahoma institutions of 
higher education rose from 33,683 to 58,763, an in- 
crease of over 57 per cent. In the decade ahead, 
it may be anticipated that further increases in 
collegiate enrollment at this level will be forth- 
coming. Such increases must be considered as 
future needs for educational opportunity in Okla- 
homa are examined. For this reason, projections 
of lower division enrollments in 1980 have been 
developed for the state and for each of the eleven 



manpower regions. No attempt has Ijeen made to 
associate the projections with individual institu- 
tions except as the location of a college is related 
to a manpower area. 

In making the projections certain assumptions 
have been made. 

1. By 1980 the total number of high school grad- 
uates in Oklahoma will reach 40,000 annually. 

2. The number of high school graduates in each 
manpower region will be proportional to the 
1980 population projected for that region. 

3. As a result of equalization of educational 
opportunity ^ snmber equivalent to 85 per 
cent of the .ugh school graduates in each re- 
gion will enroll in college as first-time fresh- 
men. 



TAKE 22 



tETENTION RAH IN JUNIOR COLLEGES FROM FRESHMAN TO SOPHOMORE i EARS 
FALL 1966 TO 1967, 1967 TO 1968 AND 190? TO 1969 





1M4 


1M7 




mr 








1909 






Presli. 




% 


Itreslia 


Soph* 


% 




S>ph. 


% 


Confsors 


3U 


243 


62.6 


376 


225 


59.8 


408 


262 


64.2 


Gostern 


701 


446 


63.6 


677 


426 


62.9 


806 


428 


53.1 


Murray 


523 


269 


5M 


433 


270 


62A 


518 


286 


557 


NEOAMC 


949 


596 


62.8 


1.248 


779 


62.3 


1756 


728 


537 


NOC 


621 


357 


57.5 


578 


,78 


827 


590 


425 


72j0 


OMA 


652 


120 


18.4 


542 


133 


24.5 


552 


177 


32.1 


Totals 


3,134 


2^31 


53.0 


3,854 


2^10 


59.9 


4.230 


2706 


547 


locofio 


260 


143 


590 


280 


139 


49.6 


368 


183 


497 


iWC 


106 


78 


73.6 


82 


53 


64.6 


133 


60 


45.1 


OK 


35 


17 


48.6 


50 


22 


440 


52 


16 


30J 


Sf. 


275 


191 


69.5 


373 


203 


55.8 


298 


153 


517 


SW(O.C) 


117 


71 


60.7 


202 


126 


62.4 


368 


242 


65J 


Totals 


793 


500 


63.1 


987 


548 


55.5 


1,219 


654 


537 


AHus 


224 


105 


46.9 


241 


84 


34.9 


240 


119 


497 


El Uno 


233 


72 


30.9 


259 


118 


45.6 


259 


125 


48.3 


Poleou 


1S7 


84 


44.9 


211 


137 


64.9 


260 


127 


48.8 


Sayre 


119 


51 


42.9 


127 


46 


367 


128 


63 


497 


Seminole 


17 


19 


21.8 


71 


35 


497 


54 


51 


947 


Totols 


850 


331 


38.9 


909 


420 


46.2 


941 


485 


51.5 


GKAKD TOTALS 


5.477 


2.862 


520 


5750 


3.278 


57'j 


6790 


45 


53.9 


SOURCE: Oklahoma 


State Regents 


for Higher 


Education. 
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TAM.E 23 



PROJECTION OF LOWER DIVISION ENROLLMENTS IN OKLAHOMA HIGHER EDUCATION 
FOR THE YEAR 1 980, BY ELEVEN MANPOWER REGIONS 





OkC 


Tulsa 


MW 


NC 


MR 


MR 


SR 


RC 


SC 


SWC 


SW 


Oklekec^ens 
OrlfiMtlnn 
Ml R^ 

Reflen 


OkC 


14/(12 


19 


56 


2780 


56 


316 


74 


335 


465 


112 


371 


18,596 


Tufso 


1,011 


9,958 


43 


1,423 


327 


910 


100 


171 


85 


43 


85 


14,226 


NW 


191 


4 


1j057 


277 


10 


90 


4 


19 


6 


6 


247 


1,911 


NC 


1,050 


28 


780 


4,180 


69 


283 


21 


83 


28 


28 


359 


6,909 


NE 


448 


56 


24 


729 


2,126 


1,124 


9 


56 


19 


19 


94 


4704 


ME 


313 


26 


16 


630 


183 


3763 


162 


37 


57 


16 


16 


5,219 


SE 


374 


10 


10 


410 


20 


515 


3,179 


55 


390 


15 


20 


4,998 


EC 


642 


12 


9 


431 


48 


383 


127 


633 


681 


24 


24 


3714 


SC 


725 


12 


12 


405 


8 


144 


288 


35 


2,150 


82 


35 


3796 


SWC 


967 


7 


27 


615 


20 


189 


81 


61 


122 


4771 


602 


6762 


SW 


367 


X 


60 


367 


7 


86 


13 


26 


10 


132 


2710 


3708 


Oklohomons 
Attending 
in EcKh 
Region 


20,570 


10,162 


2j094 


11,847 


2774 


7703 


4758 


1711 


4713 


4748 


4763 


73743 


Oiit-of'State 
Students 
in Eocli 
Region 


6,174 


2J032 


536 


1740 


402 


624 


284 


242 


120 


91 


284 


12779 


GIAND TOTAL 


26744 


12,194 


2,680 


137t7 


3,276 


8727 


4742 


1753 


4,133 


4739 


4747 


85,922 



4. The ratio of total freshmen to first-time 
freshmen will be 1.40 as compared with the 
present figure of 1.37. 

5. The ratio of sophomores to freshmen will be 
.75 as compared with .70 currently. 

Also, in developing lower diviaon projections 
for 1980, it was considered essential to identify the 
geographic origin of students as well as the present 
pattern of college attendance. Consideration was 
also given to known factors which would influence 
historical attendance patterns such as the Tulsa 



Junior Coil^e which will (^n in 1970, Oscar Rose 
Junior College, Midwest City, also to q)en in 1970 
and other prqx)sed conununity colleges in the Ok- 
lahoma City region. 

Table 23 presents the projected lower division 
enrollment for 1980 in each manpower region and 
for the state. Reading down each column indicates 
the number of students attending colleges in that 
r^ion. Reading across indicates the number of 
students from each region attending college in 
each region, it may be helpful to compare Table 
23 with Table 18 which is comparable in type but 
presents 1968 lower division enrollme?^ts. 
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CHAPTER VI 

FINANCING PUBLIC 
JUNIOR COLLEGES 

Differences in the methods of financing Okla- 
homa junior colleges creates some inequality of 
educational opportunity for those students who 
attend certain collies. There are three types of 
junior collies in the state, each with different 
sources of financial support. The state junior col- 
lies are financed primarily by state appri^ria- 
tions and student fees; the municq)al junior col- 
lies by local funds, state funds ai^ student fees 
and the private junior colleges by endowments, 
gifts and student fees. Financing of the munic4)al 
junior collies is particularly difficult inasmuch as 
they do not have a local tax base other than the 
local school district and the valuation of these dis- 
tricts is not large enough to provide adequate 
local suf^rt for both the public schools and the 
junior collie. 

State funior Colleges 

There are currently seven state supported ju- 
nior collies in The Oklahoma State System of 
Hi^r Education. They are Connors State Collie 
of Agriculture and Applied Science, Eastern (^la- 
homa State Collie of Agriculture and Applied 
Science, Murray State College of Agriculture and 
Aj^ilied Science, Northeastern (Hilahoma Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College, Northern Okla- 
homa Collie, Oklahoma Military Academy and 
Tulsa JuTiior College, the latter scheduled to open 
in S^tember, 1970. As previously mentioned, 
these collies are primarily financed by state 
funds and student fees. The Oklahoma State Re- 
gents for Higher Education have the responsibil- 
ity, among others, of recommending to the 
Legislature the fiscal needs of each institution and 
also of approving the fees to be charged at each 
college. Accordingly, the Regents have adopted 
criteria and procedures for determining budget 



requests by type of institution. For the junior col- 
leges, the procedure provides that the number of 
student-credit-hours that will be produced by a 
college in the following school year will be pro- 
jected. This number is then divided by thirty (30) 
to convert to the full-time-equivalent student en- 
rollment. One-fourth of the number of full-time- 
equivalent students is allowed for technical pro- 
grams and one faculty position is allowed for each 
twelve (12) full-time technical students. Then, one 
faculty position is computed for each twenty-eight 
(28) full-time students in academic programs. 
These combined, result in the total faculty posi- 
tions the college is projected to need. This total 
is multiplied by $9,^ to determine the amount 
needed for faculty salaries. Twenty-eight (28) per 
cent is added to this for other instructional expense 
and the total represents the amount allowed for 
the function of instruction. This figure also be- 
comes tlie budget base and the following percent- 
ages are applied to the budget base for the other 
seven functions of the budget: organized activities 
related to instruction, 2%, plus additional allow- 
ances for collie farm laboratory (Connors, 7%; 
Eastern, 5%; Murray, 10%; and Northeastern 
A & M, 3%); general administration, 7%; general 
expense, 7%; organized research, 2%; extension 
and public service, 2%; library, 7%; and physical 
plant, 14%. When computed, the amounts for the 
eight functions are adM to get the total budget 
requirements for the year. The amount to be col- 
lected by the institution during the year in non- 
state appropriated funds is subtracted from the 
total budget and the balance is the amount re- 
quested to be appropriated by the L^islature. 

Table 23 presents a comparison of income for 
the state supported two-year collies by source, 
for the years 1964-1965 through 1967-1968. The fig- 
ures represent an average for the six existing 
collies on the basis of each full-time-equivalent 
student. 

As pointed out earlier, the primary sources of 
income for these colleges are state appropriations 
and student fees. The percentage derived from the 
latter increased in 19^ and again in 1967 as a re- 
sult of student fee increases while the percentage 
from state appropriations decreased from 74.7 per 
cent in 1965-1966 to 67.9 per cent in 1967-1968. 

Table 24 shows a comparison of the expendi- 
tures for educational and general purposes per full- 
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TAIU 24 



COMPARISON OF INCOME BY SOURCE, STAn SUPPORTED TWO-YEAR COLLEGES 
PER FTE FROM 1964-65 THROUGH 1967-68 





1904*45 


1945-44 


1944*47 


I947-4S 


$ Pm- FTE 


% 


$ Pur FTE 


% 


$ Pm- FTE 


% 


$ Per FTE 


% 


1. Student Fees 


;C4.41 


19.0 


111.35 


\7J 


137.31 


21.9 


180.29 


26.4 


2. Stole Appropriations 


412.1t 


71.4 


470.52 


7A.7 


456.59 


71J 


464.08 


67.9 


3. Gifts and Grants 


12.96 


2.2 


21.91 


3.5 


57.37 


0.9 


17.27 


2.5 


4. Edu. Seles "Services 


.15 


0.1 


.20 


0.1 


.27 


0.1 


.00 


0.0 


5. Organized Activities 


13.47 


2.3 


13.53 


2.1 


14.33 


2.0 


11.86 


1.8 


6. Other Sources 


34.10 


6.0 


11.95 


1.9 


14.96 


2.4 


9.81 


1.4 


TOTAiS 


577.20 


100.0 


629.50 


100.0 


629.30 


100.0 


683.33 


100.0 



SOUKE: Oklahoma State Regents for Higher Education, "Current Operating Income and Expenditures, Oklahoma State Colleges and Universities, 
Fixol Year 1967-6t." 



TAILE 25 



COMPARISON OF STAn SUPPORTED JUNIOR COUEGE EDUCATIONAL AND GENERAL EXPENDITURES 
BY FUNCTION FOR FISCAL YEARS 1964-65 THROUGH 1967-68 





1944*45 


1945*44 


1944-47 


1947-4S 


$ Per m 


% 


$ Pm- FTE 


% 


$ Pm- FTE 


% 


$ Pm- FTE 


% 


1. Generol Adininistrotion 


55.44 


9.5 


51.82 


8.4 


5577 


8.8 


59.62 


8.9 


2. General Expense 


33.95 


5.8 


36.99 


5.9 


39.85 


6.6 


44.30 


6.6 


3. Instruction 


25576 


57.5 


390.42 


62.5 


396.50 


62.3 


412.46 


61.6 


4. Orgonized Activities 


37.78 


6.5 


28.34 


4.5 


24.55 


37 


24.33 


3.6 


5. Orgonized Reseorch 


1.04 


0.2 


1.00 


0.2 


1.19 


0.2 


1.10 


0.1 


6* Exiension-PuLMC Serv. 


1.90 


0.3 


1.99 


OJ) 


1.94 


0.3 


I4i0 


0.2 


7« Libraries 


21.82 


37 


25.61 


4j0 


29.48 


4.5 


34.46 


5.1 


Physical Plont 


96.02 


16.5 


88.77 


14.2 


100.27 


13.6 


93.09 


13.9 


TOTALS 


58371 


100.0 


624.95 


1004) 


635.85 


100.0 


670.96 


1004) 



SOUSCE: OklahONiQ Stole Regents for Higher Educotion. 



time-equivalent student, by these same collies 
for the same yeais. The expenditures are an aver- 
age for the six colleges and are based on a full- 
time-equivalept student. 

The expenditiu*es per full-time-equivalent stu- 
dent increased from $583.71 in 1964-1965 to $670,96 
in 1967-1968 while during the period there was little 
change in the per cent expended for each function. 

Student Costs: The costs for students to attend any 
of the state supported junior colleges are relatively 
uniform. All the colleges have the same enrollment 
fee, $6.^ for each semester-creuit-hour in ’,?hich 



the student enrolls. In addition, most of the colleges 
charge a student union fee of 50 cents per credit 
hour. A full-time student, enrolled in the usual six- 
teen seester hours, pays an enrollment fee of 
$108 a semester. Books and supplies cost approxi- 
mately $50 per semester. 

All of the colleges have dormitory and cafe- 
teria facilities enabling the student to attend who 
lives too far away to commute. The cost of board 
and rooHi . <r a semester ranges from $276 to $315 
with an average of approximately $300. More than 
fifty per cent of the students attending these col- 
leges live on campus. 
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TAILE 26 



COLLEGE WORK STUDY 



NATIONAL DEFENSE LOANS 
FISCAL YEAR 1967 



ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY 
GRANTS 



Collot* 


No. of Sfuiionff 


Amount 


No. of Sfurfonff 


Amount 


No. of Stodoiits 


Amount 


Connors 


106 


$ 17,218 


195 


$ 65,677 


37 


$ 9,225 


Eastern 


179 


28,337 


384 


106,569 


22 


4,480 


Murray 


174 


36,126 


172 


47,681 


102 


19,795 


NEOAMC 


389 


145,998 


186 


46,554 


114 


28,100 


NOC 


59 


20,873 


186 


18,485 


27 


9,1 75 


OAAA 


12 


3,818 


13 


5,970 


— 


« ■ - - 


TOTALS 


919 


$252,370 


999 


$290,936 


302 


$ 70,7/5 








FISCAL YEAR 1968 






Connors 


57 


$ 19,305 


250 


$ 43,583 


41 


$ 19,050 


Eastern 


92 


13,153 


525 


107,871 


45 


11,100 


Murray 


133 


26,884 


200 


42,266 


196 


66,450 


NEOAMC 


320 


136,427 


200 


42,693 


172 


55,700 


NOC 


50 


24,171 


50 


14,658 


31 


13,450 


OAAA 


8 


1,775 


12 


1,004 


— 





TOTALS 


660 


$226,715 


1,237 


$252,075 


485 


$165,750 



SOURCE: Okkihomo Slate Regents for Higher Education, "Fourteenth lienniol Report." 



Student Assistance Programs: Many students 
who attend the state supported junior colleges do 
so because the cost is relatively cheaper than it is 
at other colleges. At the same time, many of these 
students come from families that cannot finan- 
cially afford to pay the total cost of college atten- 
dance. Consequently, the junior colleges have found 
it necessary to develop student financial aid pro- 
grams as extensively as possible. Generally these 
prf^rams include fee scholarships, student em- 
ployment on-campus, college work-study. Na- 
tional Defense Student Loans, Guaranteed Student 
Loans, Elducational Opportunity Grants and off- 
campus employment. 

Table 25 presents information concerning the 
extent of college work-study. National Defense 
Loans and Educational Opportunity Grants at 
these institutions during the fiscal years 1967 and 
1968. 

According to information reported by these 
colleges in 1968, the following percentages of the 
freshman students of the 1967-1968 year received 
some type of financial aid, directly or indirectly 
from the institutions — 85.4, 85, 70, 62, 33.5 and 18. 



Faculty Salaries: During the last five years, 
faculty salaries at the state supported junior col- 
leges have gradually been increased from an aver- 
age of approximately $6,300 annually to $8,000. 
However, they have not reached the regional aver- 
age for faculty of similar institutions. In 1968, the 
State Regents’ staff completed a study of faculty 
salaries of college and university faculties in Ok- 
lahoma and nine adjacent mid-western states. The 
study revealed that salaries of faculty members 
in the six Oklahoma state supported junior col- 
leges for the year 1967-1968 ranged from $6,836 to 
$8,038 for 9/10 months for an average of $7,641, 
whereas the regional average at that time for like- 
type institutions was $8,138. During the 1968-1969 
yea**, faculty salaries were raised on the average 
apr. jximately $350 to provide for an average sal- 
ary of approximately $8,000. 

Future Needs: There is little question but that 
Oklahoma state junior colleges have needs, some 
of which exist now and others developing for the 
future. As is usually the case, certain of these 
needs require additional operating funds if they 
are to be adequately met. Others may be met by 
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a better utilization of available funds. Institutions, 
like families, determine priorities for the expendi- 
ture of funds and thereby decide the emphasis to 
be placed on educational functions. In any event, 
one needs to be aware that while state junior col- 
leges received $412 per FTE in 1964 in state appro- 
priations and allocations, they received $464 per 
FTE in 1967-1968; that in 1964-1965 their average 
income for operation was $577 per FTE while in 
1967-1968, it was $683 and that while Oklahoma 
increased its appropriations for higher education 
between the years 1960 and 1968 by 96 per cent, 
the average increase for the United States during 
that period was 233 per cent. Yet Oklahoma’s ap- 
propriation increase of 96 per cent represented 
$7.16 for each $1,000 of personal income in the state 
while the national increase of 233 per cent repre- 
sented $7.04 of each $1,000 of personal income. ° At 
the same time Arkansas’ appropriation for higher 
education was $9.48 per $1,000 of personal income, 
Louisiana’s was $10.40 and Texas, $7.97. States 
also determine priorities for which public funds 
will be expended. 

Some of the needs which currently exist or will 
exist in the near future in state junior colleges are 
as follows: 

1. All junior colleges should be able to raise 
faculty salaries at least to the regional aver- 
age and maintain them at that level. Com- 
munity junior colleges cannot expect to 
perform effectively the functions which com- 
prise their reason for existence without ex- 
cellent teachers. Excellent teachers are not 
normally acquired or retained by an institu- 
tion surrounded by other institutions with a 
higher salary scale. 

2. All community junior colleges should have 
the funds and the vision to develop counsel- 
ing and guidance services to meet the needs 
of every student. This need was discussed at 
length in Chapter IV. However, the com- 
munity junior college with its unique quali- 
ties of “open door’’ admission, multiple 
educational programs and multiple levels of 



23 Survey of Current Business, April 1968; "Appropriations 
of Sute Tax Funds for Operating Expenses of Higher 
£ducation, 1967-68/* 



instruction cannot expect its students to se- 
lect their own program or level without assis- 
tance. 

3. All community junior colleges should have 
the funds to provide adequate learning re- 
source materials and equipment for their 
faculty and students. Because of their aca- 
demic background, their level of academic 
achievement and motivation and their study 
objectives, community junior college stu- 
dents need access to multiple methods of 
learning more than those in any other type of 
higher education institution. 

4. Oklahoma state supported two-year colleges 
should further develop an awareness and con- 
cern for the educational needs of the com- 
munity or area they serve. Partially as a 
result of their historical development as state 
colleges and partially because they have no 
designated geographic service area of edu- 
cational responsibility, their efforts in most 
cases have been directed toward the develop- 
ment of adequate transfer programs for 
those students who plan to continue toward 
the baccalaureate degree, with little atten- 
tion to other educational needs. Community 
junior colleges usually develop in response 
to the educational needs of a community. 
When the community of a junior college is 
not clearly identified, needs expressed in an 
area may be nebulous at best. 

Community Junior Colleges 

It was previously pointed out that Oklahoma 
also maintains five community (municipal) col- 
leges as a part of its public system of higher edu- 
cation. These junior colleges, located at Altus, 
El Reno, Poteau, Sayre and Seminole are under 
the control of local school boards and are sup- 
ported financially by ad valorem taxes collected 
by the local school district, student fees and since 
1967 by supplemental state assistance. 

Historical!, the funds for operac’on of these 
institutions have been so limit^ that they have 
found it extremely difficult to develop and main- 
tain viable educational programs. Student fees 
have been the primary source of income for opera- 
tion and enrollments have been relatively low par- 



tially because of limited facilities. During the 
1969-1970 year, these colleges had an average in- 
come of $501 per full-time-equivalent student. 
Fifty-five per cent came from student fees, thirty- 
five per cent from state funds and ten per cent 
from other sources. During the previous year, 
their budgets reflected an average expenditure of 
$424 per FTE. With sixty-five per cent produced 
by student fees, twenty-one per cent by state allo- 
cations and fourteen per cent from other sources. 
Since the inception of state allocations to these 
institutions in 1967, the annual amounts allocated 
per FTE are as follows: 1967-1968, $50.45; 1968-1969, 
$89.45, and 1969-1970, $177.30. 

Student fees at these colleges range from $7.50 
to $10 per semester of credit for regularly sched- 
uled day corses. Evening class fees are from $8.50 
io $12 per semester hour. The full-time-equivalent 
enrollment in the five institutions in 1968-1969 was 
1,197. In the fall of 1969-1970, it was 1,508. 

Faculty salaries at the community (municipal) 
colleges have historically averaged less than at the 
state supported junior colleges. In 1968-1969 those 
salaries averaged $7,242 on a nine month basis 
while in 1969-1970 they averaged approximately 
$7,700. Salaries in the state two-year colleges aver- 
aged approximately $500 per year higher. 

Future Needs 

1. Obviously, the greatest immediate need ex- 
isting for the community (municipal) col- 
leges is an adequate source of income. Local 
school districts which comprise their source 
of local funds do not have the financial capa- 
bility to support both the public schools and 
the community college. It is anticipated that 
state assistance will be funded at the maxi- 
mum legally permitted (50% cf that allocated 
to state two-year colleges per FTE), but 
even so, in order for these colleges to have 
operating funds equal to the state two-year 
colleges, student fees would have to be higher 
than those of students attending comparable 
state colleges or the local school district 
would need to provide operating funds of ap- 
proximately $240 per FTE. From a practical 
standpoint, this is not possible and the insti- 
tutions are forced to operate a minimum 
educational program with limited funds and 



their students are penalized by the restricted 
educational opportunity and higher fees. 

2. Not only are these colleges hampered by 
lack of operational funds, but also, they lack 
physical facilities. All the colleges are at- 
tempting to separate from the local high 
school. One is located in an abandoned post 
office. One is temporarily offering classes in 
a church. Three of the five are so crowded 
that enrollments are close to the maximum 
they can accommodate. All of the local 
school districts have voted bond issues to 
assist in construction of college facilities— two 
of them recently for the location of new cam- 
puses. These colleges cannot adequately 
serve the future educational needs of their 
commiHiities without state and federal assis- 
tance in providing additional facilities. 

3. Assuming that adequate financial resources 
are provided, all community (municipal) 
colleges need to give attention to achieving 
the following improvements: 

a. Faculty salaries should be comparable 
to similar state colleges. 

b. Effective guidance and counseling ser- 
vices should be made available for each 
student. 

c. Library and learning resource materials 
and equipment should be comparable 
to those at state two-year colleges. 

d. Administrative reorganization should 
provide administrative services for all 
essential segments of college operation. 

e. Educational programs should be exam- 
ined and where community needs indi- 
cate, curriculums both academic and 
occupational should be added. 

f. Faculty teaching loads should be com- 
parable to those in state two-year col- 
leges. 

g. Each institution should strive to achieve 
regional accreditation. 
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CHAPTER VII 

MANPOWER 
DISTRIBUTION 
AND NEEDS 

It is generally accepted that our educational 
system serves several purposes in our society. 
It is a primary means by which individuals 
may discover and attain their potential self- 
development. It offers an opportunity for those 
with ambition and ability to overcome handicaps 
of birth or accidents of upbringing and thereby 
alter their position in the structure of our society. 
It is the foundation on which our democratic so- 
ciety depends for informed and understanding 
voters to enable the democratic process to func- 
tion effectively. It is also the vehicle by which 
young people may prepare themselves for a voca- 
tion in keeping with their interests and capabili- 
ties. 

While reognizing these functions of education 
generally, it is our present purpose to direct our 
attention to the latter — that of preparing students 
for the world of work. It has long been a basic con- 
cept of our democratic society that the individual 
should have the freedom of choice to determine 
the kind of work by which he would earn his live- 
lihood. The restrictive forces have been, his 
ability, his interests, his educational opportunity, 
competition and society’s needs. 

In considering manpower distribution and 
needs, those engaged in educational planning and 
development, must consider both the needs of the 
individual and society. This is particularly true 
with respect to public education and even moresc 
perhaps, with the community college where there 
is an acknowledged responsibility to this function. 

As recently as fifteen years ago, the level of 
technology was such that a sophisticated education 
for middle manpower occupations was not re- 
quired. The secondary school was a satisfactory 



agency for terminal mass education. However, 
since 1955, that condition has changed with a rapid 
expansion in the need for educated technicians. In 
1963, The Panel of Consultants on Vocational Edu- 
cation pointed out that between then and 1972, 
there would be a need for approximately 120,000 
new technicians each year.^^ A recent publication 
of the American Association of Junior Colleges 
declares that “the expanding needs of the economy 
for technical and semi-professional manpower 
and the resulting need for occupational training 
programs has placed emphasis on the technical 
training role of the junior college. Managerial, 
semiprofessional and technical, clerical and sales 
and highly skilled jobs will involve about half of 
the labor force by 1970. Proper preparation for 
most of these jobs will require some college train- 
ing, but usually not the baccalaureate degree. 
Community junior colleges, technical institutes, 
and business colleges are the institutions that will 
educate the middle fifty per cent. ’’ ® 

Norman Harris, one of the leaders in junior 
college technical education, identifies five fac- 
tors which he believes points to the junior college 
ai the answer to the training need for technical 
manpower. These five factors are: 

1. Junior colleges are a force in being, not a 
dream of the future. If all, or most all, ju- 
nior colleges were to emphasize technical 
education, the results would be phenomenal, 
and almost immediate. 

2. The junior college is typically located close 
to the student’s home so that access to higher 
education becomes readily available and rel- 
atively inexpensive. 

3. High school graduates, increasingly, want 
to go to college. 

4. Junior colleges already have established 
liason with their feeder schools. Extension 
of this effort to include occupational infor- 



Education for a Changing World of Work, Summary Re- 
port of the Panel of Consultants on Vocational Education, 
Washington, D. c, 1963. 

25 An Introduction to American Junior Colleges, American 
Association ot Junior Colleges, Washington, D. C., 1967. 
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mation and guidance assistance to high 
school teachers would be a relatively easy 
matter. 

5. Community colleges are sensitive to the 
need for general education. “ 

Yet the real potential of the community junior 
college in Oklahoma, as well as at the national 
level, in technical and semi-professional educa- 
tion is only partially realized. The low prestige 
or lack of acceptance of technical education as a 
respected vocational choice, contributes toward 
the problem of creating interest in technical ca- 
reers — even with respect to those who have the 
greatest aptitudes for them. 

A recent study by the Northwest Louisiana 
State College Department of Education revealed 
that in 1966 over 70 per cent of the existing junior 
colleges reported offering technical education cur- 
riculums. However, over 33 per cent also reported 
less than 10 per cent of their students enrolled in 
them, while 46 per cent indicated enrollments be- 
tween 10 and 25 per cent of their student body. ^ 

The National Advisory Council on Vocational 
Education in its First Annual Report described 
this situation when they wrote: 

“At the very heart of our problem is a national 
attitude that says vocational education is de- 
signed ^or somebody else’s children. This atti- 
tude is shared by businessmen, labor leaders, 
administrators, teachers, parents, students. 

We are all guilty. We have promoted the idea 
that ihe ^nly good education is an education 
capped oy four years of college. This idv®a, 
transmitted by our values, our aspirations and 
our silent support is snobbish and undemo- 
cratic .... 

“The attitude must change. The number of 
jobs which the unskilled can fill is declining 
rapidly. The number requiring a liberal arts 
college education, while growing, is increasing 



Harris, Norman C., Technical Education in the Junior Col- 
lege, American Association of Junior Colleees, Washing- 
ton, D. V':., 1964. 

Status of and Need for Technical-Institute Programs in the 
Public Junior College, Department of Education, North- 
western Louisiana State College 1966. 



far less rapidly than the number demanding a 
technical skill. In the 1980’s, it will still be true 
that fewer than 20 per cent of our job oppor- 
tunities will require a four-year college degree. 
Plumbers, carpenters and electricians make 
more than many school superintendents and 
college presidents; only the uninformed will 
allow themselves to feel that one is more 
worthy than the other. “ 

Presently, Oklahoma junior colleges are at- 
tempting to adjust to the need for providing more 
post secondary technical education. New curricu- 
lum s are added yearly. Several have employed 
technical education specialists to assit in the iden- 
tification and development of needed technical 
curriculums. College counselors are devoting 
more attention to providing vocational informa- 
tion to high school graduates who may be inter- 
ested in opportunities in technical education. 
These are indications of a growing awareness of 
the significance of technical education among the 
functions of the two-year college. 

Manpower Needs and Technical Education 

As we approach a consideration of the relation- 
ship between Oklahoma’s manpower needs and 
the term “technical education’’ it appears neces- 
sary that we identify more clearly the type of 
education which is referred to by use of that term. 
For some time, there has been misunderstanding 
and misconception in the public mind as to the 
differentiation of meaning among such terms as 
occupational education, vocational education and 
technical education. No doubt this has contributed 
to the general attitude that only the “less capable” 
should consider a vocational objective in one of 
the technologies. The Oklahoma Technical Eklu- 
cation Council has adopted the following defini- 
tion of technical education: 

“Technical Education is a planned sequence 
of classroom and laboratory experiences, 
usually at the post-secondary level, designed 
to prepare men and women for a range of job 
opportunities in well-identified fields of tech- 
nology. The program of instruction normally 



First Annual Report, National Advisory Council on Voca- 
tional Education, Washington, D. C., July, 1969. 
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includ(}s study in mathematics, the sciences 
inherent in a technology, and selected skills, 
materials, and processes commonly used in 
the technology. Complete technical education 
programs provide intensive training in a field 
of specialization, and include basic communi- 
cation skills as well as general education 
studies. Instruction in technical programs 
gives major emphasis to principles rather than 
to specific techniques or skills. Industrial ap- 
plications of these principles are used wher- 
ever possible in the instructional program. 

“The technical curriculum should prepare the 
graduate to: (1) obtain a job, (2) be a produc- 
tive employee with a minimum of additional 
on-the-job training, (3) advance with the de- 
velopments in the technology, and (4) continue 
his education through extension or other sup- 
plementary training programs. 

“In terms of a cotinuum of technological 
occupations, technical education prepares for 
the area between the operator or special skill 
jobs and the established professions such as 
medicine, engineering, and science. 

“The technician is frequently employed in in- 
dustrial activities in direct support of the pro- 
fessional employee, performing such duties 
as designing, developing, testing, or modifying 
products and processes; planning production; 
writing reports; preparing estimates; analyz- 
ing, diagnosing, and solving technical prob- 
lems. 

“Technical personnel also are employed in 
the agricultural sciences, life sciences, and 
biological sciences in occupations which re- 
quire pre-employment technical education.” 

When the term, technical education, is used to 
describe a formal program of occupational studies 
at the associate degree level, certain specifics can 
be identified. 

1. The program is usually two years in length. 

2. The content is derived from technical skills 
and knowledge requirements of technical 
occupations. 

3. Mathematics and the physical and biologi- 
cal sciences are integral parts of the pro- 



gram; technical study is mathematics and 
science-based at all levels of the program. 

4. The technical specialization is within an 
occupational field; but is not confined to, or 
limited by, the requirements of any single 
occupation or industry. The emphasis in in- 
struction is placed on technical skills and 
knowledge that have broad applications. 

5. Instruction is laboratory-oriented and makes 
use of many applications of the technical 
principles being studied. The emphasis is 
placed on analytical, rational thought pro- 
cesses rather than on the development of 
specific procedural techniques or skills. “ 

Roney and Braden also point out, that while 
two-year associate degree programs are the most 
common and make up the largest grouping, three- 
and four-year programs do exist. As certain tech- 
nologies become more sophisticated, no doubt 
more will require a study period longer than two 
years. 

It is apparent that there are other manpower 
needs than those represented in the spectrum of 
technical education. These vary in educational re- 
quirements on a continuum from a grade school 
education to several years of highly specialized 
graduate study. They range from the unskilled 
worker to the highly specialized professional and 
all along the range, the effective worker is the 
one who has the ability, desire and training appro- 
priate to the type of work he is to perform. 

It appears, there are two fundamental prob- 
lems facing Oklahoma as it moves from an agrar- 
ian to an industrialized economy and as it strives 
to provide the type and quantity of trained man- 
power necessary to supply the new economic de- 
velopment. One is to develop and support a pro- 
cedure by which manpower needs, both imme- 
diate and projected, can be identified, preferably 
by occupational classification on a ‘ by firm 
basis” within industry divisions. The procedure 
should be continuous and the results must be avail- 
able to all agencies charged with the responsi- 



29 Roney, Maurice W. and Braden. Paul V., Occupat;'>nal Edu- 
cation Beyond the High Schori in Oklahoma, Oklahoma 
State University, 1968, p. II. 
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bility of providing trained manpower. The other 
is to develop a method for coordinating training 
and educational resources that are to be respon- 
sible for providing the various levels of needed 
manpower in such a manner that unnecessary 
duplication of effort can be avoided and respon- 
sibility for production can be identified. 

In April of 1969, the Oklahoma Employment 
Security Commission published a document which 
described in great detail the character of the cur- 
rent manpower force in Oklahoma, and also pro- 
jected the personnel requirements and training 
needs by occupation for selected years from 1967 
to 1972.^ The Commission also published at the 
same time companion documents for each of the 
eleven manpower areas in Oklahoma. The study 
was made as a result of a request and grant from 
the State Department of Vocational-Technical 
Education which was particularly concerned with 
the compilation of such information for use of 
curriculum development in area vocational 
schools. 

The firms which cooperated in the study repre- 
sented nine industry divisions, comprised of 
mining, construction, manufacturing, public 
utilities, wholesale-retail trade, service, govern- 
ment and medical and other health services. The 
employees within these industry divisions were 
divided into nine major occupational groups — 
professional-technical-managerial, clerical, sales, 
service, processing, machine trades, bench work, 
structural work and miscellaneous. Firms par- 
ticipating in the study were asked not only to class- 
ify their present workers within some 299 occupa- 
tional titles but also to project their manpower 
needs by job title for the years 1969 and 1972. 

The response to the survey was excellent. Of 
2,544 firms which were in the sample, 1,783 or 70.1 
per cent responded with usable information. The 
response per cent ranged from 67.5 to 94.1 among 
the industry divisions and represented 285,276 em- 
ployees or 83.5 per cent of those sampled. 

The findings of the study reveal that Oklahoma 
had a total of 704,200 in the non-farm work forces 
as of June, 1967. A similar study in October, 1963, 
showed a non-farm work force of 620,145, indi- 



30 Manpower in Oklahoma- Industrial and Occupational Anal- 
ysis, Oklahoma Employment Security Commission, 1969, 
(Oklahoma City). 



eating an increase of approximately 84,000 in the 
four-year period. Even more significant, was the 
projected increase of 54,500 workers between June, 
1967, and June, 1969, for a total of 758,700 and 111,300 
between June, 1967, and June, 1972, for a total of 
815,500 non-farm workers by the latter date. Table 
27 shows the employment by industry division in 
Oklahoma as of June, 1967 as well as projected 
employment for the years 1969 and 1972. 

It will be noted that the industry divisions of 
manufacturing, finance-insurance-real estate and 
medical and other health services are expected to 
have the greatest per cent of worker growth during 
the period 1967 to 1972, with gains of 26.7, 20.9 and 
20.7 per cent respectively. During the same period 
government and public utilities are projected to 
have the smallest per cent of worker increase. 

While Table 27 presents projected employment 
increases by industry division on a state-wide basis. 
Table 28 indicates the anticipated percentage of in- 
crease in employment by industry division in each of 
the eleven Oklahoma manpower regions, 1967 to 
1969 and 1967 to 1972. It will be observed that in 
1967 the highest per cent of increase (50) is in the 
Mid-Eastern region. In construction, the largest 
number employed in 1967 was in the Oklahoma City 
area while by 1972, the greatest per cent of increase 
(32.8) is in the South Central region. With respect 
to manufacturing, the largest number (40,200) were 
employed in 1967 in the Tulsa regio.n and the next 
largest (30,500), in the Oklahoma City area. While 
these two regions are expected to increase by 26.8 
and 21.9 per cent respectively by 1972, the largest 
increase is anticipated in the Southwest region 
(177.3%) where 1,630 were so employed in 1967. 
State-wide employment in finance-insurance-real 
estate is projected to increase by 20.9 per cent dur- 
ing the period 1967-1972, while in the North Cen- 
tral and Tulsa regions, the increase is expected to 
be 31.5 and 31.4 per cent respectively. In the health 
and related fields, Tulsa shows the largest per cent 
of increase (31.3) for the projection period. 

It should be noted that these percentages are 
likely to underestimate the actual rate of growth 
for the years indicated, since they tio not take .into 
consideration the growth that will occur as a result 
of new industries moving into the state. 
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TABLE 27 

EMPLOYMENT BY NONFARM WAGE AND SALARY INDUSTRY DIVISION 



Industry Division 




EmploymGnt 




Absrr/utD Change 
June 1967 to — 
June 1969 June 1972 


Percent Change 
June 1967 to — 
June 1969 June 19! 


June 

1967 


1 

3 


June 

1972 


Total Wage & Salary Employn'ient 


704,200 


758,700 


815,500- 


54,500 


11,300 


7.7 


15.8 


Mining 


41,100 


43,200 


45,700 


2,100 


4,600 


5.1 


1 1.2 


Construction 


35,100 


38,000 


41,900 


2,900 


6,800 


8.3 


19.4 


Manufacturing 


114,700 


131,100 


145,300 


16,400 


30,600 


14.3 


26.7 


Public Utilities 


48,900 


51,100 


53,500 


2,200 


4,600 


4.5 


9.4 


Wholesale-Retail Trade 


157,500 


169,500 


182,400 


12,000 


24,900 


7.6 


15.8 


Finance-Insurance-Real Estate 


34,000 


37,200 


41,100 


3,200 


7,100 


9.4 


20.9 


Service 


95,900 


105,000 


114,100 


9,100 


18,200 


9.5 


19.0 


Government 


177,000 


183,600 


191,500 


6,600 


14,500 


3.7 


8.2 


Medical & Other Health Services* 


57,400 


63,800 


69,300 


6,400 


11,900 


11.1 


20.7 



♦Data ihown as Medical and Other Health Services are also included in the overall categories of Service and Government. 
SOURCE: Oklahoma Employment Security Commission. 



In addition to the state-wide projections of em- 
ployment in 1969 and 1972, by industry divisions 
and the employment projections for the same 
periods by industry divisions within the eleven 
manpower regions, the Oklahoma Employment 
Security Commission manpower study also pro- 
duced projections of net additional state man- 
power needs for 1969 and 1972 in certain selected 
occupations. The study points out that the demand 
for new workers consists not only of expansion but 
also includes replacement needs for persons who 
will leave the labor force for various reasons. For 
the individual occupations, replacements avail- 
able, or supply, are subtracted from total demand 
in order to reveal net additional needs. Again, 
when considering projected occupational needs 
presented in Table 29, one should bear in mind that 
the projected pet additional needs do not include 
the needs of new industries which may move into 
the state. 



Readers who are interested in net additional manpower re- 
quirements as projected for each of the eleven Oklahoma 
manpower regions for 1969 and 1972, are encou-aged to 
secure the appropriate Regional Manpower in Oklahoma 
publications of the Oklahoma Employment Security Com- 
mission, Research and Planning Division, Will Rogers 
Memorial Office Building, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 



Most of the occupations listed as professional 
and management require a minimum of a bacca- 
laureate or a first professional degree while those 
in the technical category usually require from two 
to three years of post high school training depend- 
ing upon the sophistication of the technology. An 
analysis of Table 29 reveals the following twenty 
technical occupations which will have a projected 
trained worker shortage in 1972. 



Occupation 


Net AMItlonal Needs 1972 


Draftsman (all types) 


876 


Civil Engineering Technician 


464 


Electronics Technician 


358 


Instrumentation Technician 


74 


Laboratory Technician 


314 


Mechanical Engineering Technician 


123 


Medical Technologist 


261 


Medical Laboratory Assistant 


250 


Medical Assistant 


135 


Medical Records Librarian 


103 


Medical Records Clerk 


283 


Nurse (General Duty or Office) 


2,227 


Nurse (Licensed Practical) 


2,267 


Physical Therapist 


113 


Psychiatric Aide 


295 


Programmer (Business) 


266 


Programmer (Engineering and Scientific) 


i6i 


Quality Control Technician 


383 


Radiologic Technician 


178 


Surgical Technician 


247 
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JUNE 1 967 REGIONAL EMPLOYMENT AND PERCENT GROWTH BY MAJOR INDUSTRY DIVISION 



ITIM 


Sfere 

Tefei 


T Oh. Chy 
1 S«ISA 


1 

Si 


MW 

Kegimn 


MC 


NC 

Eugiuw 


ME 

Re^iufi 


SE 

RdsIdh 


EC 

RGgimi 


SC 

RegiDw 


swc 

RGgluw 


sw 

Ru^un 


Tolol Woge & Solory Employment 


704,100 


224,900 


166,100 


14,300 


59,290 


34760 


33750 


30740 


19730 


307M 


44710 


20710 


Percent Change 1967-i969 


77 


6.0 


10.5 


t.3 


77 


i.5 


67 


3.3 


77 


9.3 


7.5 


17.1 


Percent Change 1967-1972 


15.C 


14.2 


20.3 


15.2 


16.6 


13.0 


127 


8.0 


15.7 


17.1 


14.1 


247 


Mining 


41,100 


7flOO 


13/4CO 


M20 


2760 


77t0 


440 


550 


1.840 


3720 


1700 


460 


Percent Change 1967-1969 


5.1 


4.3 


6.9 


0.0 


2.2 


5.0 


3t7 


— 9.1 




1.1 


11.8 


07 


Percent Chonge 1967-1972 


11.2 


5.3 


15.4 


1.4 


9.t 


12.4 


1 50.0 


— 1.5 


34 


4.0 


28.2 


— 87 


Construction 


35,100 


11,600 


lO/XW 


t20 


2750 


1710 


1,t20 


1,600 


960 


1,280 


1740 


1740 


Percent Chonge 1967*1969 


t.3 


9.E 


12A 


9.t 


7.3 


1 


3.3 


j —25.0 


2.1 


14.8 


17 


18.1 


Percent Chonge ^967-1972 


19.4 


21.1 


29.0 


23.2 


11.t 


22.t 


4.9 




5.2 


32.8 


4.0 


27.8 


Monufocturing 


114700 


30,500 


40,200 


560 


10,360 


6790 


6,910 


4,980 


2770 


4710 


7700 


1 1730 


Percent Change 1967-1969 


14J 1 9.5 


14J 


4t.2 1 

! 


1 n .2 


7.5 


5.3 


147 


22.0 


22.4 


16.8 


133.1 


Percent Change 1967-1972 


267 


21.9 


26.E 


697 


23.6 


127 


12.9 


307 


46.2 


37.2 


237 


1777 


PuMic Utilities 


4t,900 


14,300 


15700 


1,190 


4,620 


1740 


2700 


1710 


1,200 


2,140 


2,960 


1,110 


Percent Change 1967-1969 


4.5 


5.0 

i 


6.1 

1 


50 


1.3 


57 


07 


4.3 


0.8 


37 


17 


10.8 


Percent Change 1967-1972 

1 


9.4 

j 


9.E 


11.2 


137 


3.9 


11.1 


37 

1 


97 


— 17 


87 


57 


26.1 


Wholesale-lelail Trade 


157,500 


51,100 


3S700 

f 


3700 


137M 


5750 


7740 


1 

1 5,820 


47M 


6,160 


10730 


5710 


Percent Change 1967-1969 


76 


7.9 


io 


127 


107 


57 


5.2 


17 


77 


77 


7.8 


57 


Pnrcent Change 1967-1972 


i5.t 


17.2 


166 


20.0 


21.2 


137 


9.9 


2.4 


16.2 


13.1 


14.8 


127 


Finonce-lnswronce-Real Estate 


J4JQOO 


13,600 


•TOO 


0 


2,190 


1740 


17M 


8M 


820 


1720 


1750 


820 


Percent Change 1967-1969 


9.4 


5.9 


157 


5.9 


117 


6.7 


57 


117 


87 


9.8 


6.1 


15.9 


PMcent Change 1967-1972 


20.9 


14.2 


31.4 


137 


317 


137 


11.1 


297 


15.9 


167 


15.8 


297 


Service 


95,900 


31, MO 


24,900 


17C0 


t750 


3770 


3,970 


3750 


3710 


4790 


57M 


2760 


Percent Change 1967-1969 


9JS 


6.9 


137 


5.9 


7.9 


13.2 


11.1 


1.0 


67 


14.9 


9.9 


5,6 


Percent Change 1967-1972 


19X> 


21.9 


21.7 


107 


15.1 


19.4 


17.6 


27 


107 


217 


177 


70 


Govemnient 


177X»0 


65/X)0 


15,700 


4700 


157M 


67M 


9,920 


12750 


4750 


7,160 


13770 


67M 


Percent Change 1967-1969 


37 


2.1 


57 


4.1 


5.2 


4.0 


6.t 


37 


5.2 


47 


2.9 


5.8 


Percent Change 1967-1972 


t.2 


5J 


11.9 


9.t 


127 


t7 


147 


6.1 


114 


ir.9 


P7 


57 


Medical A Other Health Servkes 


57/400 


16710 


11720 


2,290 


4720 


3790 


4,410 


3,270 


2710 


2720 


2750 


2740 


Percent Change 1967-1969 


11.1 


5.9 


21.0 


5.2 


97 


137 


10.9 


4.9 


77 


147 


157 


97 


Percent Change 1967-1972 


207 


1E7 


31.3 


9.2 


1t.4 


20.9 


17.9 


147 


13.1 


217 


277 


127 



SOUKE: OklohoMo EMployment Security Coin mission. 



The projected net additional manpower re- 
quirements listed in Table 29 are not intended 
to be refined estimates. Even though they are 
presented m precise form, they are intended to 
present the magnitude of the training need only. 
Factors such as in-migration and out-migration, 
returning military personnel and company trans- 
fers \7ere not considered, due to the lack of such 
data. 

In any event, many of the projected training 
needs are in health and engineering technologies. 



mid-management, clerical and skilled trades, 
'fhis is the area designated as “middle manpower 
jobs” where Harris and others estimate that by 
1970, fifty per cent of the jobs will be.” With regard 
to the relationship between employment and edu- 
cation, their projection is that in 1970, 6 per cent 
of those employed will have a grade school educa- 
tion and will be engaged in semi-skilled and ser- 
vice work, 26 per cent or less will have high school 
and/or vocational school training and be employed 



3* Harris, p. 27. 
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TABU 29 

NET ADDITIONAL MANPOWER REQUIREMENTS 



OcCMpMliDN JUM IMf 


June 1f72 




June IfRf 


June 1f72 


ntOFESSIONAL, TECHNICAL A /MANAGERIAL 






PROFESSIONAL, TECHNICAL A /MANAGERIAL (ContirvMi) 




Ardiifoct 


23 


57 


MedioaMlecord Librarion 


53 


103 


Draftsman, Architectural 


33 


66 


AL-»ractof 


30 


55 


Electranic Engineer 


41 


105 


Copy Wrilef 


16 


44 


Electrical Engineer 


41 


105 


ieporter 


54 


163 


Electricol Technician 


25 


tt 


Copy Reoder 


6 


20 


Electranic Technicion 


115 


270 


Writer, Technical Publications 


43 


96 


Systems Engineer, Electranic Dato Processing 


31 


64 


Illustrator 


10 


36 


Draftsman, Electrical 


1« 


46 


Loy-Out Mon (Printing A Publishing) 


24 


66 


Draftsman, Elecironic 


26 


5t 


Comeramon or Photographer 


11 


41 


Instrumentation Technician 


41 


74 


Accountant 


455 


1,1t7 


Cvil Engineer 


171 


29t 


Cost Estimator 


140 


297 


Civil Engineering Technicion 


119 


464 


buyer 


lit 


251 


Draftsmon, Civil 


39 


99 


Purchosing Agent 


114 


313 


Mechankol Engineer 


311 


693 


Public Relations Mon 


5t 


15t 


Tool ond Die Designer 


51 


99 


Speciol Agent 


16t 


341 


Mechonicol &igine :^ring Tech iici«in 


63 


123 


Monoger, Credit A Collection 


94 


24t 


Draftsmon, Mecho%icol 


219 


413 


Safety Man 


13 


32 


Chemicol Engineer 


44 


116 


iuilding Inspector 


6 


21 


Petroleum Engineer 


106 


2lt 


Claim Exominer 


17 


37 


Draftsmon, Goologicol 


77 


165 


Porh Ronger 


9 


26 


Director, QuolHy Control 


13 


31 


Underwriter 


54 


136 


Indusiriol 6igineer 


73 


152 


Monoger, Troffk 


32 


91 


Industriol Engineering Technic'Q<rj 


37 


59 


Monoger, Ports 


27 


127 


Drofismon, Mog 


1 


29 


Ronk Coshier 


17 


54 


Surveyor 


51 


137 


Loon Officer 


235 


514 


QuoliV'^Ml^ Technicion 


164 


3t3 


Superintendent, K^pitol {Administrotor) 


22 


40 


Mothemoticion 


13 


36 


Leosemon 


11 


30 


Piroject Director, Susiness Dolo Proceuing 


3t 


75 


Credit Anolyst 


20 


50 


Programmer, lusiness 


lit 


266 


Appraiser 


13 


43 


Programmer, &igineering A Scientific 


69 


161 


Social Worker 


337 


t2t 


Stotistkion 


57 


142 


Rodiogropher (Industriol X-Ray Operator) 


7 


15 


Chemist 


lit 


273 








Physicist 


4 


11 


CLERICAL 






Geologist 


116 


279 


Secretory 


1y445 


3/45 


Loborotory Technicion (Tester) 


132 


314 


Stenograpiier 


1,159 


2,t46 


Agronomist 


13 


23 


Personnel Clerk 


1t7 


4t4 


Economist 


14 


33 


Clerk-Typist 


1,379 


3,2tt 


Director, Nursing Service 


3t 


t7 


Stotement Clerk 


5t 


161 


Nurse, Head or Supervisor 


406 


921 


Rookkeeper, Hond 


577 


1755 


Nurse, General Duly or Office 


920 


2,227 


Coshier 


251 


1,240 


Nurse, Industriol Staff (Occupotionol) 


20 


40 


Teller, Ronk 


363 


169 


Dietition 


76 


152 


Cord-Tope-Converter Operator 


3t 


94 


Medicol Technologist, Chief 


21 


51 


Digital-Computer Operator 


106 


267 


Medicol Technologist or liochemistry Tech. 


121 


261 


Key-Punch Operator 


255 


562 


Rodiologicol Technologist 


37 


76 


Dota Typist 


27 


112 


Medicol Loborotory Assistant 


99 


250 


Tabuleting-Mochine Operator 


96 


227 


Occupotionol Therapist 


2t 


4t 


Rookkeeping-Mochine Operotor 


6R4 


1/60 


Medicol Assistant 


57 


135 


POy-Rell Clerk 


262 


651 


Occupotionol Therapy Aide 


25 


66 


Transit Clerk 


36 


104 


Nurse, Licensed PTocticol 


1,121 


2,267 


Clerk, General Office 


2,527 


7000 


Physicol Therapist 


66 


113 


Word Clerk 


245 


510 


Surgical Technicion 


t9 


247 


Interest Clerk 


3t 


72 


Librarian 


t1 


202 


r6iogrommer. Detoil 


62 


111 



57 



I 



TAPIE 3f (CMtimiMl) 





iufio 190f 


Juno irrs 


Ocsupofion 


Jufio IMP 


June ms 


CLERICAL (Centinuad) 






MACHINE TRADES (Continuod) 






Sorting Clock 


66 


1t4 


Tomploto Akokor 


44 


93 


Accounting Clork 


t13 


2,165 


AAochino Sot-Up Oporotor 


268 


571 


Ports Clock, Automotivo 


109 


301 


Procisfon Grindor 


127 


266 


PMt Offic* Clark 


645 


1403 


Akochino Tool Oporotor, Production 


652 


1406 


Moil Corrioc 


356 


95t 


Forging-Pross Oporotor 


18 


45 


Talaphena Oparolor (PIX Oparator) 


561 


1437 


Dio Sottor (Forging) 


69 


177 


CJoim Adjustoc 


4t 


ito 


Shtor OpocLtor, Powor 


50 


138 


Room Clock 


4t 


15t 


Punch-Pross Oporotor 


332 


581 


Cloim Exominoc (Cloim Auditor) 


15 


22 


Prou Oporotor (Heavy Duty) 


26 


55 


Crodit Clork (Loon Application) 


12 


44 


Rroko Oporotor, Powor 


33 


65 


Cloim Clock 


91 


165 


AAotol Fobricotor (Structurol Fitter) 


271 


540 


Now Account Clock 


109 


270 


Roll Oporotor, Shoot AAotol 


15 


44 


Loon Closor 


It 


52 


AAochonic, Air Conditioning (Automobile) 


69 


174 


Modicol iocord Clock 


124 


2t3 


AAochonic, Automobile 


691 


M16 








AAochonic, Aircroft ond Engine 


73 


222 








AAochonic, Aircraft Jot Engine 


117 


210 


Solosmon, Insuranco 


226 


551 


AAochonic, Aircroft Accessories 


312 


697 


Soksmon oc Irokor (tool Esioto) 


226 


551 


AAochonk, Form Equipment 


38 


13 


Solosmon, Sorvicos 


356 


t30 


AAochonic, Diesel 


112 


274 


Solosmon, SocucHios 


26 


61 


Office AAochino Sorvicomon 


186 


462 


Solosmon ond Solosporson, Commoditios 


2474 


6.975 


AArchonic, Air Conditioning or Rofrigorotion 


81 


205 


Solos Clock 


3496 


9423 


AAochonic, AAointononco 


404 


937 


Routomon 


541 


140t 


AAillwright 


8 


77 


Monogoc, Doportmont (Roto:l) 


3tt 


943 


Linotype Operator 


35 


90 


SERVICE 






Cylinder-Press AAon 


49 


112 


Hostoss, Rostourant oc Coffoo Shop 


112 


33t 


Offsot-Pross AAon 


67 


"59 


Moot Cuttor oc Rutchor 


309 


730 


Cobinotmokor 


152 


19« 


Food Sorvico Suporvisoc 


3t 


104 


AAillmon 


514 


566 


Nurso Aido — Ordorly 


2725 


6449 


KNCH WORK 






PSychiotcic Aido 


121 


295 


SoiKh Grinder 


62 


167 


Hromon (Firo Ekportmont) 


173 


399 


Assembler, Product 


1/M1 


2469 


Piolicomon oc Dotoctivo 


301 


640 


Instrument AAon 


142 


280 


PROCESSING 






Rodio 4 Tolorlsion Ropoirmon 


27 


68 


Plotoc (Eloctfoploting) 


32 


t7 


Electric Motor Ropoirmon 


8 


29 


Hoot Trootor 


49 


7t 


Eloctronics Asstmblor 


489 


972 


Costor 


32 


71 


Pointer, Sproy 


173 


372 


Grinding Mill Oporotor 


14 


39 


Furniture Finisher 


117 


162 


Cofomokor (Foundry) 


13 


32 


Furniture A Hordwore Auombler 


207 


263 


Moldor (Foundry) 


9 


23 


Furniture Upholsterer 


20 


44 


Grindor Oporotor (Groin A Food Milb) 


t 


15 


Cutter, Hond or AAochino 


69 


146 


lutchor, All-roi'nd 


93 


242 


STRUCTURAL 






Grodor* Moot 


10 


23 


Structural Stool Worker 


179 


407 


lofior or Skinnor (Moot) 


34 


94 


Shoot Metal Worker 


118 


343 


lokor 


lot 


234 


Assembler, Aircraft Structures A Surfoce 


299 


810 


Stiilmon (Potroloum Rofining) 


92 


233 


Automobile tody Ropoirmon 


231 


507 


POmpoMn (Potroloum Rofining) 


9 


r.9 


Auembler, Subossembly (Aircraft) 


188 


305 


MACHINE TRADES 






Loy-Out AAon (Structural) 


159 


321 








Welding AAochino Operator 


95 


233 


Machinist (All Around) 


653 


1.351 


Weldor 


687 


1714 


Instrumont Makor 


13 


32 


Flomo Cutting Mochino Operator 


66 


123 


.Mochino Suildoc 


2 


7 


Flomo Cuttor, Hond 


26 


63 


Loy-Out Mon (AAochino Shop) 


t1 


172 


Linomon 


305 


•43 


Tool ond Dio Mokor 


1t4 


296 


Rodio Mochonic 


13 


35 




58 



TAILE 29 (CcntinMdl) 



Occu|P«tl«ii 


June IPBf 


June 1972 


STRUCTURAL (Con!inu«d) 






Dgctrician 


42t 


970 


Aircraft Mechanic, Electrical 


69 


182 


Appliance Repairman, Household 


61 


147 


Electronics Mechanic 


142 


397 


Cement Mason or Concrete Finisher 


75 


358 


Painter, Automobile 


84 


166 


Heavy Equipment Operator 


323 


967 


Carpenter 


339 


1,022 


Bricklayer 


17A 


417 


Tile Setter or Terrazzo Worker 


68 


201 


Plumber or Pipefitter 


101 


395 


Floor Layer 


30 


79 


Roofer 


23 


89 


AAointenance Man 


182 


352 


AAointenance Mon, Building 


592 


1,370 


MISCELLANEOUS 






Stotionory Engineer 


97 


286 


Power Plant Operator 


35 


90 


Transmitter Operotor 


2 


7 


Phoiolithogropher 


6 


26 


SOURCE: Atonpowar in Oklahoma, Oklahoma Employmant Socurity 
Committion, Oklahoma Gfy, Oklahoma, p. 19-99. 



in semi-skilled and skilled jobs, 18 per cent will 
be managers or practicing in the professions and 
will have a baccalaureate or higher degree whil<* 
50 per cent will be in clerical and sales, semi- 
professional and technical or management and 
will have been trained in a community junior col- 
lege, technical institute, university extension 
center or business college. 



Implications for Junior Colleges 

Data relating to future manpower needs is a 
valuable source of information for junbr colleges 
in the develoi. 'nent of technical education pro- 
grams. Without such information, educational 
planners have no assurance that the educational 
programs which the college offers will meet either 
the manpower needs of society or the occupational 
objective of the student. 

The comprehensive junior college, with an 
“open door” admission policy receives students 
who have a variety of interests and abilities. Many 
are undecided as to their educational objective 
and uninformed concerning occupational oppor- 
tunities for which they may be suited. Institutions 
have a responsibility to provide educational pro- 
grams with sufficient diversity to enable each stu- 
dent to select one consistent with his interests and 
capabilities. In providing diversity of programs, 
the institution also has a responsibility to society 
to offer educational programs that will produce 
trained personnel to meet the manpower needs. At 
the same time, it is doubtful if the comprehensive 
junior college can adequately perform either of 
these functions without an effective counseling 
program to assist students in selecting educational 
objectives which are appropriate to their interests 
and abilities, regardless of how diversified the 
educational offerings may be. It is imperative 
that community junior colleges offering technical 
education programs have access to information 
concerning manpower needs; that they use the 
information in determining the educational pro- 
grams they offer and that they provide effective 
counseling services to assist students in the selec- 
ticn of appropriate educational objectives. 



CHAPTER VIII 

SPECIAL PROBLEMS 

Backgr«>und 

During 1969, seven q>ecial requests relating to 
junior college education were presented to the Ok- 
lahoma State Regents for Higher Education. 
Three were applications for feasibility studies 
under provisions of Senate Bill No. 2 of the Thirty- 
First Oklahoma Legislature,” to determine the 
need for establishment of community junior col- 
leges in the cities of Ardmore, Henryetta and 
Woodward. One was an application by petition 
from residents of the Capitol Hill area of Oklaho- 
ma City for a feasibility study to determine the 
need for a community junior college in that area.” 
Another request, represented by House Concurrent 
Resolution No. 1003 and subsequently by Senate 
Bill No. 104 directed the State R^ents to study 
the feasibility cf converting Altus Junior College, 
a municipal junior college, to a fully state- 
supported two-year institution. 

Also, the 1969 Oklahoma Legislature passed 
Senate Concurrent Resolution No. 36 which stated 
that the OkLihoma State Regents for higher Edu- 
cation should give study to the feasibility of con- 
verting El Reno Junior College, Poteau Commun- 
ity College, Sayre Junior College, Seminole Junior 
College and all other community and municipal 
junior colleges into state junior colleges. Finally, 
the 1969 Legislature passed a resolution creating 
a t ommittee to study the functions and operations 
of Oklahoma Military Academy and toe com- 
mittee report was transmitted to the State Re- 
gents toward the close of toe legislative session. 

Upon receipt of these various requests, the 
State Regents acknowledged them and directed 



33 0. S. Supp., 1968, Title 70, Section 4402. 

3^ Ibid., as amended by Section 1, H. B. 1156, 1969 Legisla- 
ture. 



their staff to conduct an individual study of each 
and also inasmuch as they were related to the 
more extensive Study of Junior College Education 
in Oklahoma to include a summary of each in 
that study. 

Ardmore 

In January, 1969, the County Commissioners of 
Carter County, the Board of Education of Ardmore 
School District No. 19 and the Ardmore City Com- 
mission filed applications with the Oklahoma 
State Regents for Higher Education proposing 
the establishment of a community junior college 
in Ardmore in accordance with the provisions of 
Senate Bill No. 2, enacted by the 1967 Oklahoma 
Legislature. Subsequently, the Stote Regents 
authorized a survey of the proposed community 
college district to determine whether it would 
meet the standards and criteria for the establish- 
ment of such an institution. 

The study, which was published by the State 
Regents as a sqjarate research document,” re- 
vealed that the proposed district would not meet 
two of toe six criteria for the establishment of a 
community junior college in that: 

a. It would duplicate to some degree, the 
offerings of three existing public colleges 
and would particularly duplicate those of a 
junior college within thirty miles of Ard- 
more, and 

b. There is no assurance that adequate local 
funds can be provided for the educational 
and general operation of the institution. 

The recommendation concerning the applica- 
tions proposing the creation of a community ju- 
nior college in Ardmore is included in the general 
recommendations of this study in Chapter IX. 

Capitol Hill 

The 1969 Oklahoma Legislture amended Sec- 
tion 1402, Article XIV, Oklahoma Higher Educa- 



33 Oklahoma State Regents for Higher Education, "Report of 
a Survey to Determine the Need for and Feasibility of the 
Establishment of a G)mmunity Junior G}liege in the 
Girter G)unty Area of Oklalioma.” 
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tion Code, Supplement 1968, to provide that a 
“community junior college may be established in 
an area whose geographical boundaries are not 
co-extensive with those of one or more cities, 
counties, towns and/or school districts, if the pop- 
ulation of such area is not less than seventy-five 
thousand (75,000) and the assessed valuation is 
not less than seventy-five million dollars 
($75,000,000) to be determined by the State Regents 
and an application therefor is made by petition 
signed by not less than five per cent (5%) of the 
legal voters residing in such area.” 

In June, 1969, the Greater Capitol Hill Chamber 
of Commerce submitted an application in the 
form of a petition to the State Regents for the 
establishment of a community junior college in 
the Capitol Hill area. The petition bore the signa- 
tures of 3,234 legal voters residing in the area 
described in the application. The State Regents 
accepted the petition and directed their staff to 
conduct a study to determine if the proposed dis- 
trict met the legal qualifications and if so, to fur- 
ther determine if the proposed community college 
met the standards and criteria for the establish- 
ment of such an institution. 

It was subsequently detemiined that the signa- 
tures on the petition were sufficient; that the pro- 
posed district met the other legal qualifications 
and L 3tudy was conducted to determine the feasi- 
bility of the proposed community college. 

The study, which was published by the State 
Regents as a separate research document,^ 
revealed that the proposed community college 
met the standards and criteria for the establish- 
ment of community junior colleges. The recom- 
mendation concerning the application is included 
in the general recommendations of this study in 
Chapter IX. 

Henryetta 

In July, 1969, applications were filed with the 
State Regents by the Boards of Education of nine 
independent school districts located in Okmulgee, 
Okfuskee, Hughes and McIntosh counties propos- 



34 OklahomsL State Regents for Higher Education, "Report of 
a Survy to Determine the Need for and Feasibility of the 
Establishment of a G)mmunity Junior College in the Capi- 
tol Hill Area of Oklahoma City.” 



ing the establishment of a community junior col- 
lege in Henryetta in accordance with the pr'^vi- 
sions of Senate Bill No. 2, enacted by the 1967 
Oklahoma Legislature. The school districts were 
Henryetta, Morris, Wilson, Dewar, Preston and 
Schulter in Okmulgee County; Dustin in Hughes 
County; Graham in Okfuskee County and Hanna 
in McIntosh County. 

The State Regents acknowledged the applica- 
tions and authorized the staff to conduct a study 
to determine the feasibility of and the need for 
the proposed community college. 

The study, which was published by the State 
Regents as a separate research document,” 
revealed that the proposed community junior 
college would not meet the State Regents’ cri- 
teria for the establishment of a community junior 
college since: 

a. It would duplicate to some extent offerings 
of existing colleges; 

b. It would not have a full-time-equivalent 
enrollment of over 500 students by the 
second year of operation or ove" 1,000 stu- 
dents by the fifth year ; 

c. There is no assurance of adequate local 
support for educational and general operation 
of the institution. 

d. No suitable permanent sites are available 
although there are satisfactory temporary 
sites. 

The recommended action related to the appli- 
cation is included in the general recommendations 
of this study in Chapter IX. 

Wood%vard 

The County Commissioners of Woodward 
County and the Boards of Education of several 
independent school districts in northwest Okla- 
homa filed applications with the Oklahoma State 
Regents for Higher Education proposing the estab- 



3!^ Oklahoma State Regents for Higher Education, "Report of 
a Survey to Determine the Need for and Feasibility of the 
Establishment of a Community Junior College in Henry- 
etta.” 
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lishment of a community junior college in Wood- 
ward. The school districts were Fargo, Arnett, 
Gage and Shattuck in Ellis County; Soiling and 
Vici in Dewey County; Laveme in Harper County 
and Fort Supply in Woodward County. 

The applications were filed in accordance with 
the provisions of Senate Bill No. 2, enacted by the 
1967 Oklahoma Legislature. The State Regents 
accepted the applications and authorized the staff 
to make a study of the proposed community col- 
lege district to determine the need for and feas^ 
ibility of establishing such an institution there. 

The study, which was published by the State 
Regents as a separate research document,* 
revealed that the proposed community junior col- 
lege would not meet the State Regents’ criteria 
for the establishment of such institutions since: 

a. it would not hav^ a full-time-equivalent 
enrollment cf over 500 students by the sec- 
ond year of operation or over 1,000 students 
by the fifth year; and 

b. There is no assurance of adequate local 
support for the educational and general 
operation of the institution. 

The recoimnended action relative to the appli- 
cation is included in the general recommendations 
of this study in Chapter IX. 

Altus Junior College 

The 1969 Oklahoma L^slature passed House 
Concurrent Resolution No. 1003 which stated in 
Section 1, “The need for a state-supported junior 
college in southwestern Oklahoma is hereby rec- 
ognized, and the State R^ents for Higher Educa- 
tion are hereby requested to give study to methods 
of establishing such a junior college in the most 
practical and economical manner possible, includ- 
ing the possible acquisition and conversion of Altus 
Junior College into a state-supported junior col- 
lege.” 

Subsequently, the Legislature passed SeLate 
Bill No. 104, which provided in Section 2, “llie 



3*Oklahoint State Re^^ts for Hig!ier Education, "Report of 
a Survey to Determine the Need for and Feasibility of the 
Establishment of a Community Junior College in the Wood- 
v/ard Area of Oklahoma.” 



Oklahoma State Regents for Hi^er Education 
are hereby directed to complete the study autho' 
rized by House Concurrent Resolution No. 1003 . . . 
and upon a finding of need and feasibility are 
authorized to establish a two-year junior college 
in Altus to serve Jackson, Tillman, Kiowa, Greer 
and Harmon counties and surrounding area, if 
provision is made locally for the donation to the 
State of Oklahoma of a suitable site for the col- 
lege, which shall be iluiown as the Altus Junior 
College and shall be an integral part of The Okla- 
homa State System of Higher Education.” The 
Act continued in Section 3, “The State Regents 
for Higher Education upcn said finding of need 
and feasibility as provided in Section 2, are 
directed to negotiate witli the Board of the now 
existing Altus Junior College and make all appro- 
priate arrangements for the conversion of this 
institution to a state junior college, including the 
continued use of existing facilities, faculty and 
other resources for the period of time necessary 
to achieve the conversion and to maintain and 
operate the college during the period of transi- 
Uon.” 

The State Regents acknowledged the Legisla- 
tive intent as represented by Senate Bill No. 104, 
and instructed toeir staff to conduct, a study of 
Altus Junior College and the area to be served by 
it, to determine the need for and feasibility of con- 
verting the institution to a state-supported junior 
college. 

The study, which was published by the State 
Regents as a separate research document,* 
revealed that by the Fall semester, 1970-71, the 
Altus Junior College would meet the State 
Regents’ criteria. 

The recommended action relative to the con- 
version of Altus Junior College is included in the 
general recommendations of this study in Chap- 
ter IX. 

Other Community Junior Colleges 

The 1969 Oklahoma Legislature passed Senate 
Concurrent Resolution No. 36 which stated, “The 
State Regents for Higher Education should give 



3* Oklahoma Sute Regents for Higher Education, "Report of 
a Survey to Determine the Need for and Feasibility <rf Con- 
verting Altus' Junior College to a State-Supported J unio r 
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study to the need of establishing and financing 
state junior colleges in Oklahoma, in the most 
practical and economical manner possible, same 
to be determined by the Regents on the basis of 
feasibility; and one solution would be the con- 
version of the El Reno Junior College, the Poteau 
Community College, the Sayre Junior College, the 
Seminole Junior College and all other community 
and municipal colleges into state junior colleges.” 

The State Regents acknowledged the Legisla- 
ti\^e intent as expressed by Senate Concurrent 
Resolution No. 36 and instructed their staff to con- 
duct a study of each of these colleges to determine 
the need for and feasibility of converting them to 
st2ite junior colleges. 

In addition to the four municipal colleges spe- 
cifically mentioned in Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion No. 36, two others currently exist in Okla- 
homa. They are Altus Junior College, referred tj 
previously,** and Oscar Rose Junior College 
located at Midwest City and scheduled to open the 
Fall semester, 1970. 

The study, which was published by the State 
Regents as a separate research document,^* 
revealed that the four municipal junior colleges 
now in operation, El Reno, Poteau, Sayre and 
Seminole, do not at present meet the standards 
and criteria for becoming state junior colleges. It 
further revealed that while Oscar Rose Junior 
College has a projected enrollment of 1,000 full- 
time-equivalent students when it opens, that 
enrollment does not currently exist. 

The recommended action concerning the con- 
version of local municipal junior colleges to state- 
supported junior colleges is included in the general 
recommendations of this study in Chapter IX. 

Oklahoma Military Academy 

The 1969 Oklahoma Legislature passed a resolu- 
tion creating a committee to study the functions 
and operations of Oklahoma Military Academy. 
A report of its findings was transmitted to the 
Oklahoma State Regents for Higher Education 



40 Ibid. 

41 Oklsihomsi State Regents for Higher Education, "Report of 
a Study to Determine the Need for and Feasibility of (in- 
verting Local Municipal Junior Colleges to State-Supported 
Junior Colleges." 



and to the institutional governing board. Concur- 
rently, a special State Regents’ sub-committee 
was also studying the problem and a report of that 
committee’s findings was presented to the full 
membership of the State Regents at their May, 
1969, meeting. The Committee report stated, ‘Tt 
will be observed that there are no provisions in 
the State Regents’ admission policy for two-year 
colleges in the State System which might discrim- 
inate against any applicant on the basis of sex. 
Hi jtorically, because its function has been pri- 
marily that of a military academy, and because 
military science has historically been the exclu- 
sive domain of men, Oklahoma Military Academy 
has confined its admission to men only. In recent 
years, however, the institution has opened its 
doors to women in the evening, although they have 
not heretofore been allowed to enroll in the day 
program. 

On the basis of the foregoing, it would appear 
that State System policy does not now preclude 
the enrollment of women at the Oklahoma Mili- 
tary Academy, and it is therefore the consensus 
of the committee that women are now eligible 
for enrollment at the institution .... Also, because 
there is presently an adequate upper-division and 
graduate educational resource in the geographic 
area being served by Oklahoma Military Acad- 
emy, with a corresponding shortage of compre- 
hensive lower-division opportunity, and because 
Oklahoma Military Academy is ideally situated 
to serve a rapidly expanding industrial and popu- 
lation area, it is the consensus of the committee 
that the institution located at Claremore should 
continue to serve the state and its own service 
area through a comprehensive two-year program 
of education for both men and women, including a 
four-year (two high school; two college) Military 
Science program.” 

The State Regents adopted the report of the 
subcommittee and voted to devote further study 
to the functions and standards of admission at 
Oklahoma Military Academy as a ()art of the com- 
prehensive study of junior college education in 
Oklahoma. 

The study, which was published by the State 
Regents as a separate research document,^ 



42 Oklahoma State Regents for Higher Education, "Report of 
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traced the historical development of Oklahoma 
Military Academy, its changing educational pro- 
gram, the enrollment pattern of both the high 
school and the junior college, the recent compo- 
sition of the student body, student costs, utiliza- 
tion of campus facilities and the relationship of 
the institution to the economic growth of the area. 

The study revealed Oklahoma Military Acad- 
emy is located in the center of a rapidly develop- 
ing industrial complex — close enough that stu- 
dents can commute without difficulty. The 
educational needs of the area will be those which 
are normally supplied by a typical comprehensive 
community college. Pressures from industry for 
needed educational services will be strong. No 
other post-secondary educational institution exists 
within commuting distance to supply these edu- 
cational services although long-range plans call 



for the establishment of a northeast campus of 
Tulsa Junior College to serve the northeast Tulsa 
and Catoosa areas. Even so, the construction of 
such a campus cannot be completed for several 
years whereas the educational needs for a compre- 
hensive community college in the area are already 
developing. Also the cost of constructing a new 
campus to serve 2,000 students in northeast Tulsa 
would range from $5 to $8 million depending on 
the type of construction and future construction 
costs while the Oklahoma Military Academy 
facilities twenty miles away (with some construc- 
tion of library and laboratory space) will already 
accommodate that number. 

The recommendation relative to the functions 
of Oklahoma Military Academy is included in the 
general recommendations of this study in Chap- 
ter IX. 



CHAPTER IX 

CONCLUSIONS AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

It is recognized that higher education in Okla- 
noma has undergone many significant develop- 
ments during the most recent ten year period. For 
example, student enrollment in the State System 
of Higher Education has increased by slightly less 
than 100 per cent, moving up from 41,882 in the fall 
semester of 1959 to a total of 83,291 in the 1969 fall 
semester. In all Oklahoma Higher Education — 
both public and private — enrollments increased 
by 83.3 per cent, going from a total of 56,182 in 1959 
to 102,987 in 1969. 

In addition, the latest figures compiled by the 
State Regents reveal approximately 67 per cent 
of Oklahoma’s high school graduates go on to col- 
lege, as compared with the national average of 
about 60 per cent. In the spring of 1969, Oklahoma 
high schools graduated a total of 35,809 seniors. 
In the fall semester of 1969, Oklahoma colleges and 
universities enrolled 25,180 first-time freshmen, a 
number equal to about 70 per cent of the spring 
high school graduates. After allowances for stu- 
dent migration, it appears that about 67 per cent 
of the high school graduates went on to college in 
the 1969 fall semester. This college-going rate 
places Oklahoma at or near the t(^ among the 50 
states. 

Oklahoma currently maintains 35 colleges and 
universities, 18 of which are state supported, 5 are 
community junior colleges and 12 are maintained 
and operated by churches or private agencies. 
Oklahoma ranks 7th among the 50 states in the 
ratio of state institutions to population. 

Although Oklahoma’s population comprises 
only 1.25 per cent of the United States’ population, 
Oklahoma’s colleges and universities conferred 
1.58 per cent of the bachelor’s degrees, 1.39 per 
cent of the master’s and 1.77 per cent of the doc- 
tor’s degrees granted nationally in the last year 



for which statistics are available. The most sig- 
nificant development in degrees conferred over 
the past decade has been the shift in production 
away from the state universities toward the four- 
year colleges. In 1959, the state universiiies pro- 
duced nearly two-thirds of the bachelor’s degrees 
conferred in the State System, 3,402 as compared 
with 1,793 for the state colleges. In 1969, however, 
the state colleges granted more than one-half the 
bachelor’s degrees, 4,697 to 4,684 for the two uni- 
versities. 

Oklahoma public higher education will expend 
approximately $235 million in construction of new 
academic facilities during the decade 1965-1975. 
The projected expenditure includes both state and 
federal funds already expended or expected to be 
forthcoming between now and 1975. Projects total- 
ing approximately $60 million have already been 
completed as a part of the first five-year phase of 
a ten-year program. Yet to be accomplished are 
projects totaling $82.5 million during the second 
phase. In addition, the program calls for expendi- 
tures of $80.5 million at the University of Okla- 
homa Medical Center, and approximately $12 mil- 
lion in the development of community and new 
junior colleges. 

Notwithstanding these and other significant 
developments in the growth of Oklahoma higher 
education, certain general conclusions emerge 
from the state- wide study of junior college educa- 
tion. These conclusions are stated below and form 
the base for the recommendations. 

Conclusions 

1. Accessibility of Institutions. — In the his- 
torical development of Oklahoma, a number of 
colleges and universities have been established. 
Most of these have been located outside the urban 
areas and have become residential institutions. 
With the exception of the greater metropolitan 
Oklahoma City and Tulsa areas, there appears to 
be little justification for any new two-year insti- 
tutions. Projections of potential student enroll- 
ments substantiate this conclusion. Population 
shifts which may be expected in the future lead 
one to conclude, however, that in the interests of 
accessibility and economy new opportunities will 
be needed and older institutions evaluated and 
changed. 
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2. PMt<High School Education 0{»portunity. 

— While the post-high school attendance patterns 
of Oklahoma youth are h^h when compared to 
other states, there still is a sizable percentage 
(about one-third) of the age groups 18 to 21 udiich 
have no current o|^itunities for any type of post- 
high school education. This is particularly true in 
the urban areas of Tulsa and Oklahoma City. It 
is also true however, in smaller population centers, 
eq>ecially those who are not in commuting dis- 
tance of existing colleges. There are also few 
omwrtunities for older youth and adults to obtain 
necessary training and re-training or continued 
self-development. 

3. Nood for EsIabUshmont of lowor-Oivision 
Education Aroos. — Multiple requests for addi- 
tional lower-divisi<m post-^h school educational 
opportunity from scattered areas of Oklahcnna 
ii^cate a need for this type of education in certain 
localities. In many instances, the peculation of 
the area does not justify the establishment of a 
local community collie campus, however, there 
is an afcnrent need for educational programs to 
meet those local needs. It would appear that in 
order to insure attoition to these n^s that the 
State of Oklahoma should be divided into educa- 
tional service areas. 

A thorough study of the maiqx>wer needs of the 
state has been cimducted by the Oklahoma Elm- 
ployment Security Ckunmissimi on the ba'is of 
their defined maiq)ower r^ons. After considering 
a number of various alternatives, it would appear 
that these regions, with minor adjustments vdiich 
consider ^lecific situati<ms from the viewpoint of 
the needs of education, ccMistitutc feasible educa- 
tional service areas. Such arei^s may be used as 
a tasis for assigning institutional re^nsibilities 
for meeting educational needs in geographical 
areas. 

In additi<m, there is the need for a new type 
educational institut.^n ctmeept — one which is 
not limited to a specific geograebical location 
known as tte campus. Instead, each area should 
be thought of as an educational service area with 
education?* programs offered at any location in 
the area where identified c^eeds exist in quarters 
that might be permanciit or temp^ary dq>ending 
on the need. 



4. Duplkotion of Educational Effort. — It 

appeared to the consultants that .such practices 
among colleges as recruitment of students on a 
state-wide basis, unwarranted duplication of edu- 
cational programs within community proximities, 
limiting programs to academic disciplines sdiich 
are sometimes inappropriate for die abilities and 
interests of students, isolated and single institu- 
tion planning for curriculum develqiment, estab- 
lishment of institutions which do not have suffi- 
cient potential for growth and similar practices 
are expensive and wasteful of the limited 
resources which are available to Oklahoma. Steps 
should be taken to eliminate or at least alleviate 
the causes of these wasteful procedures. 

5. Aioa Co-ofdifiation of lowor Divisaon Post- 
High School Educatioii. — An exainination of the 
potential s^^ce areas of the existing two-year 
colleges when viewed in concert with similar areas 
of existing and planned area vocational-te chnic al 
schools, indicates that these institutions working 
together to provide post-high schrol educational 
op|M>rtunities of a varied nature could adequately 
take care of current demands. However, if they 
worit separately, it is likely that they will dupli- 
cate services, dilute financial resources and at the 
same time leave g<q>s of a serious nature. 

There are currently no adequate policies for 
coerdinatitm and concerted utili^ti<m of facilities 
which affect the existing institutiems at the post 
high school level. Such policies should offer oppor- 
tunities for the two-year colleges, area vocational- 
technical schools, technical institutes .md collie 
and university extension programs that offer 
lower-division post-high school courses in an area, 
to worit togetter. This duplication cf effort and 
re^>onsibility results in rivalry amosig institutions 
and duplication of programs as well as poor use 
of the limited resources available to Okiaboma. 

There exists in Oklahoma at the present time 
four sq>arate types of institutions which carry 
out, at least in part, the role of the two-year com- 
munity college. These are: 

A. State- supported two-year collies with their 
own governing boards. 

Oklahoma Military Academy at Clare- 
more 




Northern Oklahoma Junior College at 
Tonkawa 

Tulsa Junior College ai Tulsa 

B. Local community colleges with individual 
governing boards. 

Altus Junior College at Altus 
Capitol Hill Junior College at Okla- 
homa City 

El Reno Junior College at El Reno 
Oscar Rose Junior College at Midwest 
City 

Poteau Community College at Poteau 
Sayre Junior Collie at Sayre 
Seminole Junior College at Seminole 

C. Special technical schools under the gov- 
erning board of a state university. 

Oklahoma City Technical Institute at 
Oklahoma City 

Oklahoma State Uni/ersity School of 
Technical Training at Okmulgee 

D. Two-year colleges, historically oriented 
toward agriculture which are under the 
Irrational board uiiich also governs a uni- 
versity and three other four-year colleges. 

Connors State College at Warner 
Eastern Oklahoma State College at 
Wilburton 

Murray State College at Tishomirigo 
Northeastern A & M College at Miami 

Also, there are several ins^nces in which area 
vocational-technical schools currently report th?t 
they are offering work at a post-high school level. 
These schools are supervised at the state level by 
the State Board of Vocational and/or Technical 
Education. This can further complicate the prob- 
lem, particularly if it is indicative in any way of 
a trend. 

Under present procedures, there is virtually no 
communication or coi^rative effort a.nong these 
institutions in planning and developing programs 
at this level of education, except on an extremely 
informal basis. Such a basis is seldom effective. 

The Oklahoma State Regents for Higher Edu- 
cation have the sole legal authority to establish 
standards for collegiate courses and for the award- 



ing of degrees. This is an excellent provision in the 
legal structure and offers an opportunity for co- 
ordination at the collegiate level. It is by itself not 
sufficient, however, unless there are concomitant 
policy and legal steps taken which will enable the 
State Regents to make certain that all educational 
needs are adeqiiately met. 

6. Inequality of Rnancing Procedures. — 

Current methids of financing the operations and 
capital needs of the two year collies are varied, 
inconsistent and inequitable to students and tax- 
payers. Some areas of the state have no access to 
education at this level, some have shared re^n- 
sibility to support this level of education with the 
state, while others have access to a fully state- 
supported institution. 

7. Studont Housing. — Inasmuch as the edu- 
cational service area concept anticipates that edu- 
cational programs will be offered to students in 
the local area where they reside and that recruit- 
ment of students from other areas will be dis- 
couraged, it would appear that two-year colleges 
should use extreme caution in obligating them- 
selves for additional student housing. 

8. Oldohomo Manpower Noods. — In exam- 
ining the manpower needs in Oklahoma, it is 
apparent that ttere will be need for an increasing 
portion of the labor force to work in semi- 
professional and technical occupations. A concom- 
itant decrease in the employment opportunities 
for unskilled occupations is also clearly indicated. 
These technical arid semi-professional occupa- 
tional opportunities require post-high school train- 
ing which is not sufficiently available at the pres- 
ent time. Nor is it likely to be in the near future 
unless student interest patterns and post- 
secondary educational programs are changed. 

Current programs m two-year colleges do not 
adequately provide for the variety of student needs 
and abilities nor for the manpower needs of the 
state. The cirrent requirements that most of these 
institutions limit their educational services to the 
environs of their inmiediate campus prevents 
these two-year colleges from being as effective as 
they should be in meeting the needs of the people 
of Oklahoma. Technical education programs in the 
two-year colleges, where the importunity exists 
for effectively training employable technicians 
and semi-professional workers, are inadequately 
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financed. At the same time available technical 
education funds are spent in greater proportion on 
high school level programs. 

Recommendations 

The Study of Junior College Education in Okla- 
homa indicates to educational planners who look 
ahead to the educational needs of Oklahoma dur- 
ing the decade 1970-1980 that there should be a 
comprehensive educational opportunity at the 
lower division and post-high school level available 
to all Oklahoma citizens regardless of the area of 
the state in which they reside. Present facilities 
and institutional re^nsibilities are not adequate 
in legation or in planning to make this possible. 
Therefore Oklahoma needs to implement a state- 
wide plan for the systematic devel(^ment of lower 
division post-high school education. Any plan so 
developed should provide what is normally termed 
comprehensive community college location 
including college transfer programs, technical 
education, continuing education, guidance services 
and basic education. These educational services 
should have the following characteristics insofar 
as possible. 

1. They should be located close to the people — 
available to the greatest number in time 
and distance. 

2. The educational programs should be adapted 
first to the needs of the area and secondly to 
those of the state. 

3. They should be administered by persons 
familiar with local needs. 

4. They should be financed partially with local 
funds. 

5. The governmental structure should provide 
for local coordination of educational plan- 
ning, programs and resources. 

Therefore, the following recommendations 
are proposed: 

1. It is recommended thot Oklahomo establish 
o state-wide system of comprehensive ju- 
nior college — technical education whereby 
the citizens of all parts of the state may 



hove an opportunity to participate in post- 
high school lower division education. The 
state would be divided into eleven geo- 
graphic areas generally consistent with the 
elever^ manpower regions identified by the 
Oklohoma Employment Security Gmimis- 
sion. Existing state junior colleges, com- 
munity junior colleges, and technical insti- 
tutes in ecKh of the regions would become 
parts of an administrative unit for regional 
post-high school education. (See map. 
Appendix A ) 

In order to insure that the lower division post- 
high school education needs of each local area in 
the state are identified and provided for, Okla- 
homa should be divided into junior college- 
technical education service areas. After consider- 
ing several possible methods of division, it is rec- 
ommended that the state should be divided geo- 
graphically into eleven districts consistent for the 
most part, with the eleven maiqx)wer regions 
which have been identified by the Oklahoma 
Employment Security Commission. The only var- 
iation is that it is suggested the southern half of 
Rogers County be added to the Tulsa Metropolitan 
District No. 2, inasmuch as it is closely related to 
the rapidly developing industrial complex ne?ir 
Catoosa. The major reasons for selection of the 
manpower regions as proposed districts for jumor 
college-technical education is that they constitute 
workable units with a homogenous relationship; 
each has growth centers of trade and industrial 
development and information is available for each 
region relative to future population estimates and 
manpower needs. The latter information is par- 
ticularly essential for junior college-technical 
education program planning and student counsel- 
ing. 

Elducational needs in Oklahoma have increased 
dramatically in the last decade. This has been 
particularly true at the post-high school lower- 
division level. In 1959, approximately 33,(XX) fresh- 
men and sophomores were enrolled in Oklahoma 
colleges. In 1969, the number had increased to 
58,000 and by 1980, it is projected that 86,000 will 
be enrolled in the first two years of college study. 
Also, as new industries have moved into Oklahoma 
in recent years, communities located nearby have 
felt the need for increased educational services 
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of the offered in a comprehensive community 
college. Multiple requests to the State Regents in 
the last two years for feasibility studies for estab- 
lishing local community colleges, is an indication 
of their concern. As industrial development 
spreads across the state, local needs for j uni or 
college-technical education will increase accord- 
ingly as it has in other states. 

Several of the proposv<Mii junior college-technical 
educational districts into which Oklahoma is 
divided have existing state junior colleges, tech- 
nical institutes or local community colleges 
located within their boundaries (see Appendix B). 
Two do not at present have institutions of this type. 
Some existing irstitutions must become truly 
comprehensive community junior colleges in 
order to provide the educational services the dis- 
trict will demand. All existing two-year collies 
and technical institutes would become a part of 
the junior college-technical education district in 
which they are located to assist in provi din g com- 
prehensive post-high school, lower division educa- 
tion primarily for that district. At the same time, 
they would become part of a unified, state system 
of comprehensive community collie education. 



2. It is recommended that the governing con> 
trol for eoch of tho junior coHogo-technical 
education districts bo structured in accord- 
arwe with one of the following options: 

Option 1. 

A single governing board composed 
of seven mombors who are residents 
of the district appointed by tho 
Governor and coiifirmed by tho 
State Senate serving seven yeor 
overlopping terms would be created 
to administer tho junior colloge 
technical education program of tho 
district. 

Option 2. 

Crooto a governing board composed 
of seven members who are residents 
of the district appointed by the 
Governor and cotifirmed by tho 
State Senote serving seven yeor 



overlapping terms which would 
have resfsonsibility for administro* 
tion of tho junior college programs 
of the district. Also, create a similar 
type governing boord which would 
have responsibility for administra- 
tion of tho vocation-technicol edu- 
cation programs of tho district. Then 
creote a coordinating courKil com- 
posed of two members of ecKh of 
tho governing boards of tho district, 
tho chief administrative officers of 
educationol units under the juris- 
diction of tho two boards, which 
^ould function in a coordiiMting 
and advisory copocity to tho two 
boards relativo to pranning and de- 
velopment of oil post-high school 
lower division education in tho 
district. 



The structure for the board created to exercise 
governing control of each junior college-technical 
education district is of real significance with re^>ect 
to providing comprehensive junior college- 
technical education for the citizens of the district 
and OKlahoma. While the structure proposed by 
Option One is obviously the more direct adminis- 
trative type, that outlined in Option Two would 
also allevkV the conditions which presently result 
in junior college-technical education being less 
effective in Oklahoma than it should be. 

At present, there is no systematic plan for pro- 
viding junior college-technical education where 
the need is on a state-wide or even a district-vdde 
basis. Existing institutions, acting individually 
serve an area usually of their own choosing, which 
may not consider the needs of an adjacent area. 
Technical education programs in existing junior 
colleges are limited and often ineffective, partly 
because the funding agency has no responsibility 
or supervisory control over the educational pro- 
grams of an institution and the agency which does, 
has limited discretion in technical education pro- 
grams and funds. Such a condition is not conducive 
to the development of technical education pro- 
grams that will produce technicians to meet man- 
power shortages. 



Employable technicians, in most technologies, 
must have had instruction in college-ievel courses 
which are related to the technology. Not only is 
this true with re^)ect to his initial training, but 
it is even more so if he is to be in position to con- 
tinue his education in a more sophisticated tech- 
nology. It is also true in the re-training which 
technicians must undergo as new technologies 
replace the old. 

At present, two alternatives — neither of which 
is wholly satisfactory — present themselves to the 
high school graduate who wishes to prepare him- 
self for one of the skilled or semi-technical occu- 
pations. He can attend a two-year institution 
within the formal higher education system and 
pursue a regular academic program along with 
his skills courses, in which case he probably will 
get less concentration in his occupational curricu- 
lum than he could attain in a less formal educa- 
tional institution. On the other hand, the student 
can attend a vocational school which specializes 
in teaching the skills needed to succeed in his job 
when he finishes his training, but this latter route 
cuts him off from the educational mainstream in 
the event that he later decides to go back to col- 
lege, since he will not get academic credit for his 
most recent educational experiences. 

An individual caught within this void in the edu- 
cational system faces a true dilemma. It is almost 
certain that he will need to seek further education 
in the years ahead, and he is thus inclined to keep 
the options open by casting his lot with the formal 
collie or university program, even though such a 
course may not answer to his immediate needs 
for the devel(^ment of job skills. 

The administrative and governing structure, 
created by either Option One or Option Two would 
encourage the development of a comprehensive 
junior college-technical education program in 
each district and consequently all over Oklahoma. 

3. It is r«commend«d that the financing for 
operation of the comprehensive junior col- 
lege-technkol education programs of the 
district be derived from three general 
sources* namely, an ad valorem tax levy 
assessed on o district-wide basis, state 
appropriated funds, and student fees and 
federal funds. The revenue from student 
fees and federal funds as they are mode 



ovailaUe would be applied toward meeting 
the operating budget needs, and *he balance 
of the budget requirements would be divided 
opproximately on o 50-50 basis between 
local tax funds and state appropriated 
funds. Students fees should remain at about 
their present level in order to insure the 
opportunity of post-high school education for 
oil students. 

It is desirable that the plan for financing lower 
division post-high school academic and technical 
education make provision for a definable tax 
source which would enable the local district to 
contribute to its support. To do so insures that the 
educational program will remain responsive to 
the educational needs of the area. Also, there 
develops a concomitant concern on the part of citi- 
zens of the district for the effectiveness of the total 
area educational activity. 

Too, a uniform state-wide method of financing 
district junior college-technical education would 
eliminate inequities which now exist. Some citi- 
zens have access to junior colleges which are fully 
state-supported. These are all located in the east- 
ern half of Oklahoma. Some citizens have access 
to junior colleges which are supported partially by 
state funds and local funds, and others do not have 
access to either type. 

In addition, the state will face higher costs in 
higher education in the decade 1970-1980. In the 
fall of 1969, approximately 103,000 students were 
enrolled in Oklahoma institutions of higher educa- 
tion. In ten years, that number is projected to be 
160,000, an increase of 57,000. Of these, 20,000 are 
expected to be enrolled as upper division and grad- 
uate students. Per capita educational costs 
increase drastically at these educational levels. 

Furthermore, there is a growing national inter- 
est in the utilization of education for careers as a 
vehicle by which unemployment and under- 
employment can be reduced. Several measures 
that propose aid to community colleges are now 
before the Congress. The National Administra- 
tion is now developing the “Comprehensive Com- 
munity College Career Education Act of 1970” in 
which it will propose that the community college 
become the capstone institution for a career policy 
for all Americans. It is probable that in the rea- 
sonably near future a federal program of financial 



assistance for the further d(^velopment of junior 
college-technical education will be forthcoming. 

4. At the state level, there is a need to estab- 
lish an Occupational Education Program 
Planning Council made up of representa- 
tives from the Oklahoma State Regents for 
Higher Education and the State Board of 
Vocational and/or Technical Education (one 
board member and one staff member fr^*m 
each board). It should be the responsi^iity 
of this Council to review post-high school 
prc'gram planning in occupational educa- 
tion, to recommend approval of programs, 
and to provide funds to support approved 
programs. For implementing approved pro- 
grams, funds should be transf^irred by con- 
tractual arrangement frc:r. t!te State Beard 
for Vocational and/or Technic >1 Ede ration 
to the State Regents for Higher Education 
for ollocation to the colleges. 

5. It is recommended that Oklahoma recog- 
nize thot the community junior colleges 
constitute o distinctive innovation in higher 
education and need to be supported with full 
understanding of thot concept. The old con- 
cept of campus and institution identity is 
changing. The community junior college 
should be viewed os an education service 
agency and it should be recognized that its 
programs may be offered in a variety of 
locations ond under a variety of conditions. 

The schedule of courses should be on a year- 
round basis with some programs starting 
on a regulor academic term basis while 
others are organized in occord with the 
needs of the students ond offered on a short- 
term schedule. The hours of operation, 
especially in the urban areos, may be on a 
twenty-four hour basis when needed to pro- 
vide full opportunities to students. Certair 
centers or campuses of a regional com- 
munity junior college program will be per- 
manent and will require college owned 
buildings; others will represent short term 
needs and may be housed in temporary 
facilities. Renting space for short periods of 
time should be considered an essential pro- 
cedure to assist in the growth and develop- 
ment of these colleges. Credits and grading 



systems used to record students pregress 
and perfc' tince should be appropriate to 
<he commi. ^ colleges, not merely prac- 
tices thirt ar$^ i >ied and carried over from 
other institutions. 

6 . It is recommended that the community 
junior colleges in every case be urged and 
assisted to develop a breadth of curriculum 
offerings that will, in fact, provide equit- 
able opportunity for all persons who seek 
and can profit from post-high school study. 
In order to do this, the community junior 
colleges need to develop and provide not 
only courses in general education and lib- 
eral studies but also an extensive array of 
courses of technical, semi-professional, and 
vocational level related to business, indus- 
try, fine and performing arts, health ser- 
vices, and community and public service. 
Otherwise, some individuals with meritor- 
ious interests and talents will be lefi with 
these undeveloped or developed only to a 
fraction of their full potential. 

7. It is recommended that the community 
junior college in every region develop a 
strong and complete program of stu^nt 
counseling ond special services to support 
the college's breadth of curriculum and 
emphosis on good instruction. Community 
colleges are expected to serve all types of 
students who have progressed beyond high 
school attendonce. To help such a hetero- 
geneous student body to make sound per- 
sonal choices of careers and patterns of 
study for fuither personol development, 
guidance and counseling must be the busi- 
ness of the entire institution. Everybody 
associated with the college should accept 
and be engaged in this activity — profes- 
sional full-time counselor;*, clossroom 
teachers, administrative and supporting 
stuff, librarians — each staff member con- 
tributii'ag to it as his special competence 
and specialized training permits. The stan- 
dards of the State Regents should require 
that all community junior colleges give 
attention to these sernrices. Also, the State 
Regents should develop and publish evalua- 
tive criteria against which the colleges can 
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osMss tlwir pcrformancM. It is *qually im- 
portant thot tho Stato Rogonts provido odo- 
quato upport for thoso services in their 
formula for tho allocotion of stoto funds. 

Special Subjects of Study 

Tte Study of Junior College Education in Okla* 
homa included certain special objectives to com- 
ply 7;iih requests of the Oklahoma Legislature 
expressed in House Concurrent Resolution No. 
1003 and Senate Bill No. 104 relating to the feasi- 
bility of Altus Community College becoming a 
state junior collie, and Senate CiHicurrent Reso- 
lution No. 36 regarding the feasibility of all com- 
munity colleges in Oklahoma beaming state 
junior collies. Another objective was to deter- 
mine the feasibility of establishing community 
colleges at several locations in the state as pro- 
posed by citizens of several cmimunities, pur- 
suant to Senate Bill No. 2 of the 1967 Oklahoma 
Legislature. Also, a possible change in the func- 
tions of Oklahoma Military Academy was studied 
as requested by the Oklahoma Legislature and the 
Oklahoma State Regents for Higher Education. 

Although individual reports separate from 
this document, will be published on these subjects, 
a summary of the conclusions and recommenda- 
tions on each are being made a part of this more 
comprehensive report. 

1. Altus Junior Collaga. — Senate Bill No. 
104 of the 1969 Oklahoma Legislature requested 
that the State R^ents make a study to determine 
the feasibility of converting the Altus Community 
Collie to a state junior college and if results of 
the study indicated the need and feasibility of a 
state junior college to serve southwest Oklahoma, 
the State Regents were directed to proceed with 
appropriate steps to accomplish the transition. 

The survey was accomplished in connection 
with the Statewide Study of Junior College Edu- 
cation in. Oklahoma and if the recommendations 
set out earlier in this chapter are implemented, 
Altus Community College, like all other com- 
munity and junior colleges in Oklahoma will 
become integral parts of an eleven district, state- 
wide junior collie-technical education system. 

Altus Junior College meets the criteria and 
standards which are expected of a viable junior 
collie. This college serves students from a six 
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county area in southwest Oklahoma and as such, 
is performing a function similar to that of other 
state junior collies. There are no other collies 
in the area. Since it meets standards and criteria 
of a viable institution and since it is already serv- 
ing a state junior college function in its educa- 
tional service to the citizens of the state, the con- 
sultants can arrive at no other logical conclusion 
than that Altus Junior College be considered as 
performing the function of a state junior college. 

The consultants therefore recommend that the 
State Regents make appropriate arrangements for 
Altus Junior College to be operated as a state 
junior college as directed in Senate Bill No. 104. 

2. Othor Community Junior Collogos. — Sen- 
ate Concurrent Resolution No. 36 of the 1969 Okla- 
homa Legislature requested that the State Regents 
make a study to determine the feasibility of con- 
verting all community and municipal junior col- 
leges to state junior colleges. The survey was 
accomplished in connection with tlie State-Wide 
Study of Junior Collie Education in Oklahoma 
and if the recommendations set out earlier in this 
chapter are implemented, all community and 
municipal junior colleges in Oklahoma will 
become integral parts of an eleven district, state- 
wide junior college-technical education system. 

Since the othet community junior colleges do 
not meet standards of education of the state junior 
colleges and since they are not performing simi- 
lar functions to the state junior colleges, the con- 
sultants conclude that these institutions sliould 
not be converted to state junior colleges at this 
time. 

3. Oklahoma Military Academy. — The gen- 
eral recommendations presented earlier in this 
chapter propose the creation of eleven junior col- 
lege-technical education districts in Oklahoma 
with a governing board for each district. The Tulsa 
Metropolitan District includes the counties of 
Tulsa, Creek, Osage and the southern half of 
Rogers County. Oklahoma Military Academy is 
located within the district and the consultants 
recommend as follows regarding this institution. 

a. Oklahoma Military Academy should be- 
come the northeast campus of the multi- 
campus Tulsa Metropolitan Junior College- 
Technical Education District. 




b. The military program should be continued 
as a special career program among other 
educational programs. 

c. The total educational program of the col- 
lege should become that of a comprehen- 
sive community college. 

d. The resources available to the Tulsa Metro- 
politan Junior College-Technical Educa- 
tion District Governing Board should be 
concentrated on the post-high school level 
and the present high school program should 
be phased out as early as possible. 

e. The present Board of Regents for Okla- 
homa Military Academy should continue 
to serve during the period of transition as 
an advisory board to the Tulsa Metropoli- 
tan Junior College-Technical Education 
District Governing Board in accord with 
policies established by the Oklahoma State 
Regents for Higher Education. 



4. Ardmore. — The survey revealed that the 
profK>sed community college at Ardmore does not 
meet the State Regents’ standards and criteria 
for establishing a community junior college in 
that; 

a. The proposed institution would, to some 
extent, duplicate the offerings of existing 
colleges; and 

b. There is no assurance that local funds could 
be provided to support the educational and 
general operation of the institution either 
immediately or long range. 

Therefore, it is recommended that the State 
Regents not authorr^e an election in the proposed 
district at this time to establish a community 
junior college under the provisions of Senate Bill 
No. 2, of the 1967 Oklahoma Legislature. 

However, if the recommendations which were 
made earlier in this chapter are implemented, 
educational needs which may exist in Ardmore 
would be provided for by the South-Central Dis- 
trict Junior College-Technical Education Board. 



5. Capitol Hill. — The survey revealed that 
the proposed Capitol Hill Junior College met the 
State Regents’ standards and criteria for the 
establishment of a community junior college 
under the provisions of Senate Bill No. 2, of the 
1967 Oklahoma Legislature. 

It is therefore recommended that the State 
Regents issue a proclamation calling for an elec- 
tion to be held to allow the legal voters residing 
within the proposed community college district, 
to vote on the question of whether a junior college 
shall be established and maintained in that com- 
munity. 

6. Hanryetto. — The survey revealed that the 
proposed community junior college at Henryetta 
does not meet the State Regents’ standards and 
criteria for establishing a community college in 
that: 

a. The proposed institution would, to some 
extent, duplicate the offerings of existing 
colleges; and 

b. Enrollment projections indicate the pro- 
posed college would not have a full-time- 
equivalent enrollment of 500 students by 
the second year of operation nor would it 
have 1,000 students by the fifth year; and 

c. There is no assurance that local funds could 
be provided to support the educational and 
general operation of the institution either 
immediately or long range. 

Therefore, it is recommended that the State 
Regents not call an election in the district to estab- 
lish a community junior college under the provi- 
sions of Senate Bill No. 2, of the Thirty-First Okla- 
homa Legislature. 

However, if the recommendations which were 
made earlier in this chapter are implemented, 
educational needs which may exist in Henryetta 
would be provided for by the Mid-Eastern Dis- 
trict Junior College-Technical Education Board. 

7. Woodward. — The survey revealed that 
the proposed community junior college at Wood- 
ward does not meet the State Regents’ standards 
and criteria for establishing a community junior 
college in that: 



a. Enrollment projections indicate the pro- 
posed college would not have a full-time- 
equivalent enrollment of 500 students by 
the second year of operation nor would it 
have 1,000 students by the fifth year ; and 

b. There is no assurance that local funds 
could be provided to support the educa- 
tional and general operation of the insti- 
tution either immediately or long range. 

Therefore, it is recommended that the State 
Regents not call an election in the district to estab- 
lish a community junior college under the pro- 
visions of Senate Bill No. 2, of the Thirty-First 
Oklahoma Legislature. 

However, if the reconimendations which were 
made earlier in this chapter are implemented, 
educational needs which may exist in Woodward 
would be provided for by the Northwest District 
Junior College-Technical Education Board. 

IMPLEMENTATION OF 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

Research and study regarding problems of 
higher education and recommended p.’ocedures 
for their solution are of value in bringing about 
needed changes only in the degree to which they 
are implemented. As a result of several formal 
expressions by the Oklahoma Legislature — cou- 
pl^ with the State Regents’ recognition of the 
need for improvement in the quality of Oklahoma 
higher education — the State Regents have en- 
gaged in extensive research and planning over the 
past several months. In their studies, the State 
Regents have been guided by some of the most 
capable advi.sers and consultants in American 



higher education planning. It is therefore recom- 
mended that the State Regents accept this report 
and adopt its contents as guidelines for decision- 
making regarding the further improvement of 
Oklahoma higher education in the decade of the 
1970’ s, with the following steps to be taken im- 
mediately for its implementation: 

1. Publish the report in printed form and dis- 
tribute it widely to members of the Oklaho- 
ma Legislature, the Governor, institutional 
administrators, members of the Oklahoma 
Commission on Education and all other 
individuals interested in and having a re- 
sponsibility for planning, development and 
operation of higher education programs in 
Oklahoma. 

2. Schedule and carry out information forums 
designed to provide the opportunity for fully 
communicating the contents of this report to 
groups and individuals, and for receiving the 
comments and suggestions of these groups 
and individuals for possible inclusion in a 
“master plan’’ for Oklahoma higher educa- 
tion. 

3. Prepare and publish a state plan for higher 
education designed for the decade of the 
1970’ s containing specific recommendations, 
policies and procedures, utilizing the results 
of this research and suggestions growing out 
of the public forums. 

4. Guidelines, recomm^ations and policies 
contained in the state plan should then be im- 
plemented by the State Regents, institutions, 
governing boards, the Governor, the State 
Legislature, and the people. 
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LOWER-DIVISION POST HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS LOCATED 
IN EACH JUNIOR COLLEGE-TECHNICAL EDUCATION DISTRICT 



1. Oklahoma City Metropolitan District 

1. Capitol Hill Junior College located in 
Oklahoma City 

2. El Reno Junior College located in El Reno 

3. Oklahoma City Technical Institute located 
in Oklahoma City 

4. Oscar Rose Junior College located in Ivlia- 
westCity 

2. Tulsa Metropolitan District 

1. Tulsa Junior College located in Tulsa 

2. Oklahoma Military Academy located in 
Claremore 

3. Northwest District 

(None) 

4. North Central District 

h Northern Oklahoma College located at 
Tonkawa 

5. Northeast District 

1. Northeastern Oklahoma A & M College 
located at Miami 



6. Mid-Eastern District 

1. Connors State College located at Warner 

2. OSU School of Technical Training located 
at Okmulgee 

7. Southeast District 

1. Eastern Oklahoma State College located 
atWilburton 

2. Poteau Community College located at 
Poteau 

8. East-Central District 

1. Seminole Junior College located at Semi- 
nole 

9. South-Central District 

1. Murr :y State College located at Tisho- 
mingo 

10. Southwest Central District 

(None) 

11. Southwest District 

1. Altus Junior College located at Altus 

2. Sayre Junior College located at Sayre 



